War and the UN 


Andy Knight says the United Nations 
isn’t dead yet. 
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The most deadly disease 


As the World Health Organization marks World TB Day, there’s some debate 
over how to treat the disease. 
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CRCs lure new faculty 


The U of A gets six new 
Canada Research Chairs. 
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Reviled yet tolerated, slavery still thrives 


Human Rights lecturer details open ‘secret’ of slavery 


lavery may not be as high-profile an 

issue as the environment or the Iraq cri- 
sis, yet the atrocity continues to flourish 
despite worldwide condemnation, says a 
leading authority on the subject. 

“Tf there is a basic truth that every 
human being can agree on, it’s that slav- 
ery has to end,” said Dr. Kevin Bales, who 
spoke at the University of Alberta’s fifth 
annual Visiting Lectureship in Human 
Rights, held March 17 at Myer Horowitz 
Theatre. 

Bales, author of the Pulitzer Prize-nom- 
inated book Disposable People: New Slavery 
in the Global Economy and director of Free 
the Slaves, a Washington D.C.-based organ- 
ization dedicated to abolishing the practice, 
estimates that 27 million people around the 
world are victims of slavery. That figure 
includes up to 250,000 victims in the 
United States working as prostitutes on the 
streets and as labourers in restaurants, 
sweat shops and farmers’ fields. 

Slavery may not garner as much 
attention today as it did during the Civil 
War, when captive workers dominated 
plantation landscapes, but according to 
Bales, conditions are worse than ever. 

“Historically, slavery tends to hold a 
picture of the American South,” he said. 
“Slavery has changed a great deal from 
5,000 years ago and especially in the last 
50 years. The changes in the last 50 years 
have been more dramatic, dangerous and 
deadly than in all of history.” 

He cited several examples of workers 
mercilessly beaten and tortured, includ- 
ing the plight of a 14-year-old girl in 
Thailand forced to work as a prostitute in 
a brothel, servicing up to 30 clients a day. 

Bales said the tripling of the world’s 
population since the Second World War, 
creating a glut of available captive labour, 
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Dr. Kevin Bales, who delivered the University of Alberta's fifth annual Visiting Lectureship in Human 
Rights, detailed the unprecedented use of slavery in his March 17 address. 


has made slaves cheaper than ever before. 
During his lecture, Bales showed a video 
in which he purchased two slaves at a 
cocoa plantation in Africa’s Ivory Coast. 
The purpose of making the purchase was 
to demonstrate how easy it is to buy 
slaves and how cheaply they are sold for. 
The $40 price for each is a far cry from the 
Civil War days when a slave could be 
bought for $1,850, a transaction worth 
$38,000 today. 

“It’s an astounding bargain if you 
want to think of it in those crude terms,” 
said Bales. 

It also creates an incredibly high 
return on investment. Some current slave 
ventures can yield profit margins as high 
as 800 per cent, much more lucrative than 
the five-per-cent returns garnered in 1850 
Alabama. Because slaves can be bought 


for bargain-basement prices, they are dis- 
posable once they become ill, incapacitat- 
ed or unable to work. 

“That disposability is indicative of 
how this new kind of slavery is more per- 
nicious than slavery of the past,” said 
Bales, adding that the girl in Thailand 
was eventually thrown out of the brothel 
when she contracted HIV. 

One element that hasn’t changed 
about slavery since its inception has been 
the brutality of the practice. 

“Violence is the absolute core of slav- 
ery and it has been since the beginning of 
time,” said Bales. 

Although Bales said that slave labour 
feeds into the global economy and is part- 
ly responsible for the production of com- 
modities like sugar and coffee, he is sur- 
prised that little attention is being direct- 
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was a convention of 
weapons inspec- 
tions, there was a 
convention against 
slavery,” said Bales. 
“It has existed for 
60-70 years. Why 
have there been no sanctions against coun- 
tries that enslave? The issue of slavery has 
never been raised in the UN Security 
Council.” 

Despite slavery’s predominance, Bales 
said that the practice’s shackles are slowly 
starting to wear off. A public outcry in 
Brazil recently freed 30,000 slaves making 
charcoal for steel manufacturing in that 
country, while major chocolate corpora- 
tions world wide have agreed to help 
eliminate slavery in cocoa fields in the 
Ivory Coast. 

“Around the world, I’m amazed to 
see a movement that says slavery has to 
end,” said Bales. “And this could be the 
generation to do it.” & 
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University names new provost and vp (academic) 


Owram steps down after nine years; U of T dean moves in 


By Ryan Smith 


Di Carl Amrhein, dean of the University 
of Toronto Faculty of Arts and Science, 
has been named the new provost and vice- 
president (academic) of the University of 
Alberta. Effective September 1, 2003, 
Amrhein replaces Dr. Doug Owram, who 
completes a nine-year term in the position 
at the end of June. U of A Associate Vice- 
President (Academic) Dr. Art Quinney will 
serve as acting provost in the interim. 
Originally from Pittsburgh, PA, 
Amrhein studied at Pennsylvania State 
University and State University of New 
York at Buffalo before joining the faculty of 
the University of Toronto Department of 
Geography in 1986. He rose from the ranks 
of assistant professor to full professor with 
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Dr. Carl Amrhein takes on his duties as University of Alberta provost and vice president (academic) in 
September. 


tenure and subsequently became chair of 
the department. He took his current posi- 
tion with the U of T in 1997. 

Amrhein is aware that he is coming to 
the U of A ata “tricky” time in which 
budget cuts are being made, but the pres- 
sure to recruit and maintain the best stu- 
dents, teachers, and researchers remains 
high. He said it will be important to con- 
tinue to identify revenue sources at the U 
of A, and he added that his primary focus 


will be to maintain and improve the quali- 
ty of education and opportunities for 
undergraduate and graduate students at 
the U of A. 

“The key piece to all of this is that 
when we hire new professors we have to 
scrutinize their teaching abilities just as 
much as their research abilities,” Amrhein 
said. “For a university of the calibre of the 
U of A, there’s no reason why it shouldn't 
be able to recruit and attract experienced 


professors who are 
excellent teachers 
as well as 
researchers... You 
build a great uni- 
versity one profes- 
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experienced professors Amrhein said 


he is also commit- 
ted to ensuring 
accessibility to edu- 
cation and oppor- 
tunities for all stu- 
dents, regardless of 


who are excellent 
teachers as well as 


researchers... You build 


a great university one their socio-econom- 
—_—.—___ ic backgrounds. 
professor at a time, and “We obviously 
ea eg ~~ have a lot of hard 


work ahead of 
us...But I think we 
can achieve our 
goals if we maintain a clear focus on our 
goals and work together,” he said. 

“Throughout the search process, Carl’s 
colleagues consistently reflected the excep- 
tional leadership and communication abili- 
ty he has with both administration and 
students,” said Dr. Rod Fraser, president of 
the University of Alberta. “This, combined 
with his solid administrative skills and 
enormous intellectual capacity, makes him 
an ideal team member for our aggressive 
pursuit of excellence.” 

“The University of Alberta is extremely 
fortunate to have recruited Carl Amrhein,” 
said Dr. Robert Birgeneau, president of the 
University of Toronto. “He is particularly 
admired for his commitment to stu- 
dents...[and is] an extraordinarily skilled 
academic administrator with a tremendous 
commitment to university education and 
research.” 

“T feel my entire academic career has 
been preparing me for this amazing 
opportunity,” Amrhein added. “My family 
and I are very much looking forward to 
our move to Edmonton.” @ 


one student at a time.” 


— Dr.Carl Amrhein 


Drug resistant TB a growing threat 


Political will needed to stop deadly disease 


By Ryan Smith 


B is known by most around the world as 

tuberculosis, but it might just as well 
stand for time bomb, says Dr. Lee 
Reichman, the former president of the 
American Lung Association who is leading 
a campaign to educate the world about TB 
and the best ways to control it. 

Mistreatment and misunderstanding of 
TB has allowed the disease, which thrives 
in conditions of neglect, to become the 
number one cause of death in the world, 
Reichman told an audience of faculty and 
students at the University of Alberta 
Walter Mackenzie Health Sciences Centre 
during a March 7 lecture. 

“The paradox is that this disease is 
entirely curable and preventable, we just 
need the money and the political will to do 
it,” said Reichman, whose book, Timebomb: 
The Global Epidemic of Multi-Drug-Resistant 
Tuberculosis, won first prize in the Trade 
category of the American Medical Writers 
Association 2002 Medical Book Awards 
Competition. 

The disease claims between two to 
three million lives each year. In compari- 
son, Ebola, West Nile Virus, Anthrax, and 
Smallpox, killed less than 500 people com- 
bined last year, though these diseases 


seemed to receive far greater coverage 
than TB in the media, Reichman noted. 

The greatest number of incidences of 
TB occur in India, China, South East Asia, 
and southern Africa, but it is growing rap- 
idly in Russia, where new, multi-drug- 
resistant (MDR) strains of the disease are 
rapidly developing, particularly in the 
Russian prison system. 

Incidences of HIV/AIDS in Russia are 
increasing faster than any other country in 
the world, and because HIV/AIDS and TB 
“exacerbate each other,” Reichman said, 
the combination of the two diseases is 
especially deadly. In Russia, where a 
multi-million pool of people have latent 
TB, about one-third of which is MDR, the 
combination of TB and HIV/AIDS could 
lead to a “conflagration” of TB if the situa- 
tion is not treated effectively now. 

Effective treatment, he said, includes a 
commitment from governments around 
the world to address TB, a prescription of 
multiple TB drugs rather than just one or 
two, a stable supply of drugs, and direct 
physician observation and documentation 
of the effects of the drugs. 

He cited lack of physician education, 
lack of government commitment, and low 
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interest among drug companies to develop 
new diagnostic tools for TB, due to low 
return on capital investment, as reasons 
that TB continues to kill millions each year. 

Reichman visited the U of A at the invi- 
tation of Dr. Anne Fanning, an infectious 
disease professor in the U of A Faculty of 
Medicine and Dentistry and chair of the 
newly formed Stop TB Canada program. 

TB only affects about five in every 
100,000 people in Canada, Fanning said, 
“but with a determined effort we can erad- 
icate it here, and even around the 
world...It only costs about $10 for a six- 
month supply of the drugs needed to 
properly treat TB.” 

Fanning added that a global health 
fund was formed two years ago in an effort 
to eradicate HIV/AIDS, TB, and Malaria — 
diseases that are deadly but “stigmatized” 
and, perhaps therefore overlooked because 
they tend to affect poor people. 

“When that fund was first announced, 
(UN Secretary General) Koffi Annan said 
we'll need to contribute $10 billion a year 
to rid the world of these diseases. We’ve 
raised $2 billion in the past two year, 
which is a start, but we obviously have a 
long way to go.” # 


Containing the world’s biggest killer 


Controlling TB means focusing on those most affected: but does one formula work for everyone? 


By Richard Cairne 


Nom: the one disease that kills more peo- 
ple in the world than any other. You're 
probably wrong. The culprit has been for- 
gotten by most people in developed coun- 
tries, because we don’t see it much. In fact, 
most people assume tuberculosis has been 
wiped out, like polio, smallpox, or some 
other long-conquered sickness. 

But the truth is that this year alone, TB 
could be responsible for as many as three 
million deaths worldwide. In the past 
decade, it claimed the lives of an estimated 
30 million people — roughly the entire pop- 
ulation of Canada. 

“It’s a disease we don’t see often 
because maybe we aren’t looking closely at 
the populations where it shows up — 
among aboriginals and immigrants,” said 
Dr. Nancy Gibson, a medical anthropolo- 
gist and chair of the University of Alberta 
Department of Human Ecology. 

Last year Gibson co-authored an 
important report on the treatment of abo- 
riginal and immigrant patients with TB, 
along with colleagues Dr. Andrew Cave, a 
professor in the Department of Family 
Medicine, and Diane Doering, a nurse 
with the Capital Health Authority. 

Called Targeting TB: Socio-cultural 
Factors Affecting Tuberculosis Treatment and 
Prevention in Aboriginal and Immigrant 
Populations in Alberta, the report 
approached the problem of TB in a 
unique way. Gibson, Cave and Doering 
assembled a team of 22 community assis- 
tants who were trained in interview tech- 
niques, then assigned them to interview 
members of their own ethnic communi- 
ties about TB. 

They came up with interesting findings 
about perceptions of TB and its forms of 
treatment, which are often viewed with 
suspicion. 

When a person comes in contact with 
someone with TB at a contagious stage, 
that person can become infected. But the 
disease lies dormant for years, and some 
people never become sick. Patients infected 
with TB, even if they aren’t sick, are asked 
to take medication for six to nine months. 

The problem with the long course of 
treatment is that many people don’t com- 
ply with it. They'll take the medication for 
a few weeks or months, then stop. And 
that’s how drug-resistant strains of the dis- 
ease develop. To avoid that, patients are 
required to take their medication under 
direct-observation situations: a health care 
professional needs to witness you take 
your pills every day, for months on end. 

Pieter de Vos, who recently earned his 
masters in public health science, conduct- 
ed a two-year study of compliance among 
TB patients in Edmonton’s inner city and 
found the direct-observation strategy is 
difficult to apply there. Many aspects of 
inner-city life affect people’s ability, no 
matter how willing they may be, to keep 
up with their treatments. Homelessness is 
an important factor. 

“If you know where you're going to be 
sleeping every night, you’ve got some 
order in your life. But if you’re one night 
in a shelter, one night on the streets, one 
night on a buddy’s couch, it’s hard to 
know where you’re going to be from one 
day to the next,” de Vos said. 

“The day-to-day grind of poverty gets 
in the way. People don’t have transporta- 
tion; they don’t have telephones; they’re 
living a day-to-day existence and they 
make split-second decisions based on their 
needs. If there is some bloke over there 
who offers you a place to stay for the 


night, you're going that way. If someone 
offers you something else, you're going 
another way.” 

TB spreads rapidly under many inner- 
city conditions: a contagious patient in a 
crowded shelter can infect many others. 
The same circumstances exist in prisons. 

“TB is highly treatable but the way 
we're going about it (in the inner city) is 
faulty, complicated and time consuming,” 
said de Vos. 

In an inner-city milieu, there are few 
situations in which a medical professional 
needs to observe a patient taking medica- 
tion. One is if the patient is a heroin addict 
on a methadone; in some cases people 
infected with HIV also undergo direct- 
observation treatment. So all kinds of stig- 
mas arise with a TB diagnosis — not the 
least of which is ignorance about the dis- 
ease itself. 

“People in the inner city find out that 
you've got TB and go, ‘Stay away from 
me!’ “ said de Vos. “One person was even 
told by a friend, and this friend was a 
nurse, not to come over to her house 
because she had kids and didn’t want 
them to catch TB.” 

But some health professionals insist 
direct observation is the most effective 
method of treating TB. Doering supports 
the strategy because it works in the vast 
majority of cases. Many patients who par- 
ticipate in direct observation have many 
opportunities to discuss their treatment 
with a health care professional, and so 
welcome the interaction. 

“Direct observation is in fact, over my 
long career in TB, the only way TB treat- 
ment has ever been successful, welcomed, 
and so very personal and comprehensive 
in meeting the needs of people in the inner 
city,” Doering said. 

But the problems of stigma are undis- 
puted. Gibson said that, in order to better 
understand the issue, the study’s 22 associ- 
ates conducted interviews in the native 
language of their interview subjects, trans- 
lated them into English, then reviewed the 
results with the study’s community advi- 
sory committee. 

The researchers interviewed people in 
four categories: those with active TB; those 
taking preventive medication because 
they’d been in the presence of a contagious 
TB patient; people who refused such treat- 
ment; and people who had personal expe- 
rience, such as nurses or care givers, with 


TB patients. 

“We wanted to talk to people with spe- 
cial information that wouldn’t come from 
patients — like the people who looked after 
native kids who were isolated in hospitals 
for two or three years,” said Gibson. “We 
wanted to know the history and circum- 
stances, we wanted to get a feeling of the 
past and of what TB is like in people’s 
home communities.” 

Last weekend, Gibson spoke at a con- 
ference and was approached by a woman 
from East Africa who said, “In my country, 
TB means death — you can’t even say the 
word or people will start running.” 

The encounter underscored the need to 
understand how new Canadians view an 
old disease, said Gibson, who worked on 
TB projects in Sierra Leone during the 
mid-1990s and who, as a nursing student 
in Montreal during the 1960s, worked ina 
TB hospital. 

“The saddest thing there was that we 
had a glass room, with glass on three 
sides, where there were these four or five 
Inuit children who didn’t speak any 
English and were very, very lonely,” she 
said. “None of us could speak Inuit, and 
they were there for a very long time. They 
were in isolation and had active TB. 

“T have never forgotten those little 
kids and how difficult it must have been 
for them. That was common, and it still 
happens.” 

Gibson, Cave and Doering’s Targeting 
TB report carried three main recommenda- 
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Homelessness is an important consideration in 
treating TB patients in the inner city. Health 
care professionals employ a direct-observation 
strategy, but some research suggests social 
conditions in the inner city get in the way of 
successful treatments. 


tions that could change the way TB is 
treated among aboriginals and new 
Canadians. One important finding was 
that there isn’t enough information about 
TB in those communities: since then, pam- 
phlets have been prepared in eight lan- 
guages to help explain TB and its treat- 
ment. They also produced a video about 
TB aimed at multicultural communities, 
hired a health educator to conduct group 
presentations in various cultural commu- 
nities, and put TB information in various 
ethnic newspapers and on ethnic radio sta- 
tions in other languages. 

One of the study’s most significant 
findings was that a higher level of aware- 
ness and knowledge is required in high- 
risk communities, but that health profes- 
sionals only see patients in the active stage 
of TB. The researchers suggested using lay 
people — recovered TB patients and their 
families, for example, to educate members 
of the community. 

And now that is just what is happen- 
ing: the assistants hired to help in the 
study are still out there, passing along 
vital information about a preventable and 
curable disease. 

“We have 22 people from different cul- 
tures out there with much more knowledge 
about TB, and they are community educa- 
tors,” Gibson said. “These people are out 
there educating their own communities. 
They learned about TB, and they learned 
about research skills, and to me, they are the 
most important outcome of the project.” 
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Former UN ambassador says war is unjust 


Attack launched during Lewis’s lecture 


By Stephen Osadetz 


A: Stephen Lewis delivered a lecture at 
the University of Alberta, cruise mis- 
siles delivered their deadly payload in and 
around Baghdad. Speaking at the U of A 
as the US launched its attack on 


the unbelievable might of the American 
military machine,” he said. 
But the real measure of the war’s 
effects, Lewis said, would not come until 
months after the violence in 


Iraq, Canada’s former ambassa- “There js hardly a Iraq has finished, when terror- 
dor to the United Nations later —______————__ ist groups, he said, might use 
turned his attention to what he _ thing that could be the war as a “lunatic rationale” 
calls an unjust war. —.———___ for further bloodshed. 

Lewis learned of the attacks _ Said to ascribe any Lewis was entirely support- 
after he had finished his speech, | 4... sive of Canada’s decision not to 
which was largely ene to legitimacy or justice get involved in the war, 
protesting the war. After being to this war.” although he was disappointed 
informed of the strike, Lewis that Prime Minister Jean 
had cutting words for the ~ Stephen Lewis Chrétien did not do more to 


American action. “There is hard- 
ly a thing that could be said to ascribe any 
legitimacy or justice to this war,” he said. 

Though Lewis acknowledged that 
Saddam Hussein “is a willful, predatory 
tyrant,” he said he didn’t think this was 
adequate justification for war, especially 
given the recent destruction of Al Samoud 
missiles by Iraq. Lewis also repeatedly 
said that the US had not made a case for 
war and had failed to link Hussein with 
Al-Queda terrorists. 

Despite his claim that the Bush admin- 
istration had failed to justify the war, 
Lewis expects the American military to 
defeat Iraq quickly — he predicted the war 
would last no longer than two weeks. “T 
don’t think anybody in Iraq understands 


oppose it. “I would have 
wished him to say that with or without 
UN approval we'll have nothing to do 
with this war,” Lewis said. 

In opposition to recent comments that 
the UN has been crippled by its inability 
to stop the war, Lewis pointed out that it 
was not the fault of the UN but of its 
member states that conflict had not been 
avoided. He expects the organization to 
play a significant role in any attempt to 
rebuild Iraq after the war. 

The original reasons for Lewis's talk at 
the university, to speak about today’s uni- 
versity’s changing responsibilities in a 
widening global community and to talk 
about the AIDS epidemic in Africa, were 
overshadowed by the outbreak of war. He 
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Stephen Lewis, Canada’s former ambassador to the United Nations, says the US can’t justify its attack on Iraq 


and that the UN will be charged with rebuilding the country. 


did, however, say that universities have an 
important role to play in helping the 
greater community understand and deal 
with such conflict. 


Board approves second deficit budget 


Plan to avoid deeper cuts is on target 


By Richard Cairney 


he University of Alberta Board of 

Governors has approved its second con- 
secutive deficit budget as it makes its way 
through a four-year plan to eliminate its 
structural deficit. 

The operating budget deficit, said Dr. 
Doug Owram, Provost and Vice President 
(Academic), is on target with plans 
approved last year. At that time the board 
approved a move to eliminate the univer- 
sity’s structural deficit gradually, over four 
years, rather than attack it with deep 
spending cuts. 

“T think we made the right choice,” 
said Owram. The university has gained 
significant momentum in recent years and 
is embarking on an ambitious capital plan 


as research grants swell and enrolment 
increases. The 2003-2004 budget includes 
$141 million in capital spending on new 
buildings and upgrades, underscoring 
changes in the way the university receives 
its funding, with more money earmarked 
for certain projects. 

Had the university returned to the 
deep spending cuts of the 1990s, it would 
have demoralized faculty, staff and stu- 
dents, Owram said. 

The biggest area of spending in the 
budget is on salaries and benefits, at $560 
million, amounting to 61 per cent of the 
$922.7 million in budgeted expenses. “It’s 
a good salary settlement that puts us in a 
competitive position,” Owram said. 


However, skyrocketing utility costs are 
problematic, he said. Energy costs had been 
stable at about $19 million per year during 
the mid-to-late ‘90s, but they are estimated 
to hit more than $35 million this year. 

Owram described the costs as “the 
great waste” because “we are spending 
more money for the same thing—turning 
on the lights and turning off the 
lights...$15 million a year has been added 
to the costs of operating the university— 
just to do our jobs.” 

But the board did take steps to rein in 
energy costs, by approving $3.5 million in 
financing for an energy management pro- 
gram. In existence at the university since 
the mid-’70s, the program resulted in ener- 
gy cost savings of $12.5 million last year, 


New Fulbright program will stress 
interdisciplinary research 


Visiting chairs program begins this fall 


By Richard Cairney 


he University of Alberta has signed an 

agreement that will bring prestigious 
Fulbright scholars to campus on tailor- 
made contracts meant to expose the 
American scholars to their U of A counter- 
parts and the greater community. 

“My view is that Canadians have so 
much to offer the rest of the world, and 
this university is one of this country’s 
greatest secrets,” said Dr. Michael Hawes, 
executive director of the Canada/U.S. 
Fulbright program. 

Under the agreement, the School of 
Native Studies and the School of Business 
along with the Faculties of Arts; 
Agriculture, Forestry and Home 
Economics; and Law will host Fulbright 
Scholars as part of Fulbright’s Visiting 
Chairs program. 

Under the program, the U.S.-based 
Fulbright Foundation will organize a com- 


petition to fill the visiting chair positions, 
using criteria established by the U of A. 
The local schools and faculties will take 
turns hosting the American scholars. The 
office of the vice- president (research) has 
committed 75 per cent of the costs for a 
three-year pilot run of the program. The 
hosting school or faculty will pick up the 
remaining expenses as well as provide 
office and support services. 

“This helps us develop a relationship 
with the U.S. that we need,” said Dr. Ian 
Morrison, dean of the Faculty of 
Agriculture, Forestry and Home 
Economics, which will host the first 
Fulbright Visiting Chair, beginning this 
fall. Hosting the American scholars will 
enhance the U of A’s reputation locally, 
and it will help raise the university’s pro- 
file among major U.S. institutions, 
Morrison added. 


The five hosting groups will make sure 
they all benefit from the presence of the vis- 
iting chairs. A chair hosted by Agriculture, 
Forestry and Home Economics, for exam- 
ple, could touch on rural economy, which 
in turn has legal, business and social impli- 
cations. With that in mind, the visiting chair 
would also be involved with U of A schol- 
ars in those related areas. 

“We want this to be interdisciplinary,” 
said Morrison. “In the area of natural trade 
and resource management, for example, 
there is a tremendous capability to share 
knowledge. We’ve all agreed to nominate 
people whose interests aren’t so narrowly 
focused that they will only serve one faculty. 

“The expectation is they should be able 
to bring value to the whole campus.” 

The agreement formalizes a stronger 
relationship with universities in the U.S. 
and will enhance strategically important 
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He called upon university administra- 
tors, professors and students to study and 
debate the events, and to examine ways to 
prevent further hostilities. Mf 


and cumulatively, since its inception, it has 
saved the university $139.5 million. 

The university’s four-year business 
plan calls not only for cost control but also 
revenue enhancements. This year, the uni- 
versity needs to come up with $13 million 
in new revenue. Dr. Phyllis Clark, Vice- 
President (Finance and Administration), 
told the board that the university has 
already come up with $7 million, is antici- 
pating about $1.6 million more than it bud- 
geted for in federal government assistance 
to cover indirect costs of research, and has 
other prospects that appear promising. 

“This is a budget I am really happy 
with,” said Owram. “It balances our strate- 
gic goals with financial responsibility.” 


areas of research, said Dr. Gary 
Kachanoski, vice- president (research) with 
the U of A. 

“This program will stimulate academic 
life on campus,” Kachanoski said. 
“Important interdisciplinary actions will 
take place in this kind of environment, of 
face-to-face contact, that cutting-edge 
scholarship thrives on.” 

Hawes, a professor of political science 
at Queen’s University on loan to the 
Fulbright Foundation, said this is an 
important time for Canadian and 
American academics to be strengthening 
their ties. It’s dangerous to make the 
assumption that Canada and the U.S. 
know one another well. 

“We have great similarities, but we 
also have great differences,” said Hawes. 
“At no point in our history is that as 
important as it is now.” @ 
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guest column 


If you don’t have oil, control oil 


That’s the rationale for the US attack on Iraq 


By Saleem Qureshi 


Special Reports 


Crisis in iraq 
From the Field 


war is no picnic. Even Saddam Hussein 

has acknowledged it. But why is the US 
so eager to go to war against a country 
that presents no threat to anyone?. What is 
the US seeking by sacking Saddam? The 
issue is oil, not its availability. Control of 
Iraqi oil will give the Americans the ability 
to have a handle on the users of the 
Middle East oil. 

Another argument is about the Israeli 
agenda. The people who are advising the 
American government are members of this 
administration and are the same people 
who have advised the Israeli governments. 
By eliminating Saddam and installing a 
puppet regime, the Middle East, from the 
Mediterranean to Iran, can be made safe for 
Israel. A bonus benefit could be the transfer 
of Palestinian population out of the West 
Bank and Gaza to a subjugated Iraq. 


BREAKING NEWS USDATEO AT 12 PM EST Thursday, Mar, 26, 2003 
U.S. says Hussein's days ‘numbered’; 


artillery barrage commences 
US. says leadership compound targeted in Baghdad ~: 
2:24 Pe | FULL STOR 
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Le way man oe hace 


Another argument could be that Iraq is 
the first step in the elimination of the Axis 
of Evil. Iran is the next target — the ulti- 
mate objective of the US policy 
is the encirclement of China, 
which is an emerging econom- 
ic power and could challenge 
America in the near future. 

One of the unavoidable 
consequences of this war is 
likely to be global increase in 
terrorism with American and 
Israeli interests and lives as 
target. 

Another result is the devel- 
opment of world-wide opposi- 
tion to American power, cur- 
rently manifested in the 
American inability to secure the support of 
the UN Security Council. This opposition 


Was it Really Saddam? 
} Officials unsure Saddam “Criminal Acts’ 


lran is the next target — the 
ultimate objective of the US 
policy is the encirclement of 
China, which is an emerging 
economic power and could 
challenge America in the 


near future. 
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- ‘Decapitation Attack 
Alt rai sirens hoard in 
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is not likely to dissipate, rather, it will 
crystalize in numerous voluntary organi- 
zations, lumps of public opinion which 
could consolidate in global 
opposition to the US in the 
same way as anti-globaliza- 
tion movements have 
formed. 

For the people of Iraq, 
the possibility of democracy 
is a distant and remote hori- 
zon. America will seek an 
Iraqi Karzai who is likely to 
be a strong-arm ruler to 
keep Iraq together. And, 
thus, Iraqis would have 
exchanged an anti- 
American dictator for a pro- 
American dictator. 

President Bush’s promise to work for 


Don’t write off the UN just yet 


The fact that it wouldn’t bow to the US is a measure of its strength 


By W. Andy Knight 


a viable Palestinian state after the Iraq 
issue is resolved is too opportunistic and 
too late to be credible. The senior Bush 
had also promised a solution to the 
Palestinian problem 12 years ago, after 
the Gulf War, but little of that promise 
was realized. 

It is difficult to avoid the conclusion 
that conquering Iraq and colonizing it has 
all along been the American objective and 
they kept changing positions in order to 
secure international legitimacy for their 
actions. Now, convinced of their failure in 
that regard, they have decided to go it 
alone, with the ‘Coalition of the Willing’ 
including countries like Albania and 
Macedonia, Eritrea and Djibouti. @ 

(Saleem Qureshi is a professor of political 
science at the University of Alberta, specializ- 
ing in Middle East issues.) 


he hawks in the Bush administration 

have finally got what they wanted all 
along: a deeply divided United Nations 
Security Council, a seemingly paralyzed 
UN system, and a pre-emptive war to _ 
change the regime in Iraq. Now, these neo- 
Reaganite ideologues can claim they were 
right all along in their belief that the UN is 
an ineffective, inefficient and irrelevant 
organization that ought to be thrown into 
the dustbin of history, like the League of 
Nations. 

Luckily, not all Americans feel that 
way about the UN. Even within the Bush 
administration there is a group which still 
holds on to the promise of multilateralism. 
These individuals are far-sighted enough 
to know that if the UN did not exist, the 
international community would probably 
construct some other institution just like it. 
After all, the problems faced by a now 
truly complex interdependent world aren't 
going to go away overnight. These prob- 
lems are transnational and cannot be 
solved by individual states acting on their 
own. Environmental degradation does not 
respect national borders. Neither do 
human security and state threats stem- 
ming from the spread of HIV/AIDS, over- 
population, SARS, global warming, drug 
trafficking, international crime, ethnic civil 
conflicts, refugee problems and, as the US 
has discovered, terrorism. 


Those within the Bush administration 
who understood how multilateralism 
ought to work were able to convince 
President Bush that he should work within 
the UN system to address the terrorism 
threat. This the President did, much to his 
credit. The UN Security Council as well as 
the UN General Assembly unanimously 
passed resolutions condemning terrorism 
and the UN was able to provide the US 
with the cloak of legitimacy to hunt down 
Osama bin Laden and his band of outlaws, 
and to literally run the Taliban out of 
town. Multilateralism through the UN sys- 
tem worked in that case as the coalition 
against terrorism broadened. 

Those same multilateralists within the 
Bush administration had a much more dif- 
ficult time getting the ear of the president 
over the issue of Iraq. Indeed, over the 
past four months they have been forced to 
acquiesce to isolationists like Dick Cheney, 
John Ashcroft, Donald Rumsfeld, and Paul 
Wolfowitz (all staunch supporters of the 
Reagan ‘manifest destiny’ doctrine) who 
seem intent on using America’s hegemonic 
position to reshape the global political 
infrastructure. These hawks see this partic- 
ular juncture in history as the propitious 
moment to shape the globe in America’s 
image. 

Thus, it is no surprise that the US is 
waging a war on Iraq that has not been 


legitimized by the UN. The events over the 
past few weeks, as France ensured the 
Security Council did not give in to 
American bullying and chequebook diplo- 
macy, cemented the position of the neo- 
Reaganite unilateralists within the Bush 
administration. It gave them the ammuni- 
tion to declare the UN irrelevant and its 
credibility shot. 

Yes, Saddam Hussein is a tyrant. But 
for the UN to approve the use of military 
force to remove Saddam from office, even 
though he posed no credible threat at this 
time to another nation-state or to interna- 
tional peace and security, would have 
done much to undermine international 
norms on sovereignty, non-intervention, 
and the appropriate use of force. 

The UN Charter outlaws the use of 
force except under specific circumstances. 
Iraq has not attacked the US or any other 
country. Most members of the Security 
Council know instinctively that providing 
legitimacy to cover up the naked aggres- 
sion of the US would set a dangerous 
precedent. Which country would be next, 
under this new ‘norm’? 

The UN was not able to stop the US 
from carrying out an illegal US$90-billion 
war against Iraq. But, it is too early to 
write off this organization. If things go 
badly in Iraq, the UN may be called upon 
to clean up the mess. The organization will 
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be needed to provide humanitarian assis- 
tance and, possibly, even to rebuild the 
war-torn country. As the French ambassa- 
dor to the UN has been saying all through 
the excruciating ordeal at the UN over the 
past few weeks, “One country may win a 
war, but it will take several to win the 
peace.” The UN is still the only universal 
organization within which 192 countries 
can devise means of building sustainable 
peace. Its obituary has been written pre- 
maturely. @ 

(Andy Knight is a University of Alberta 
professor of political science and editor of the 
journal Global Governance.) 
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Folio welcomes letters to the edi- 


tor. Send your thoughts and opinions 


via e-mail to richard.cairney@ualber- 
ta.ca, fax at 492-2997, or by mail to 
Folio, Office of Public Affairs, 6th 
Floor General Services Building, 
Edmonton, Alberta T6G 2H1. Letters 
may be edited for grammar, style, 
accuracy and length. 


Helping students when they need it 


Staff and students bursary makes difference in student's life 


By Chelsea Clo 


Gifts in Action 


n January, the University of Alberta 

Student Financial Resource Centre 
received approximately 2,400 applications 
for the Supplemental Bursary Program. 
With only so much funding to distribute, 
what makes an individual application 
stand out? For Katelyn Hauck, a letter she 
wrote describing her exceptional circum- 
stances caught the attention of the 
University Bursaries and Emergency 
Funding staff. 

This 22-year-old Biological Sciences 
major is the first-ever recipient of the Staff 
and Students of the University of Alberta 
Bursary, which is funded entirely through 
donations from U of A staff and students. 
“I was shocked when I found out I had 
received the bursary. This is the first year 
that I even knew these kinds of bursaries 
existed,” said Hauck. 

Due to an injury suffered during her 
first year of university, limited mobility 
and chronic pain make it impossible for 
Hauck to take a full course load or to work 
part-time. “The bursary will help me pay 
for spring session so I can catch up on the 
classes I miss during the year. It compen- 
sates for not being able to work while I’m 
in school,” explained Hauck. 

The staff at University Bursaries and 
Emergency Funding were pleased to be 
able to award the bursary to Hauck. “We 
feel we serve a middle group of students 
who are not receiving student loans or 
scholarships,” said Rachel de Leon. 
“Katelyn’s student loan fell short of her 


A supplemental bursary funded by staff and students has filled a funding gap for student Katelyn Hauck. 


funding needs and she had no other 
source of funding to turn to.” 

While her unusual circumstances make 
Hauck a deserving candidate of the bur- 
sary, which is open to students in any fac- 
ulty and based largely on financial need, 
de Leon, who administers the bursary, was 
also impressed with Hauck’s excellent 
grades. “It is impressive to see a student 
maintain such a high GPA in spite of 
exceptional circumstances.” 

Hauck is planning on pursuing a 
career in chiropractics once she has com- 


pleted her degree, and she works hard to 
keep her grades up. 

de Leon believes providing U of A staff 
with the opportunity to give to an unre- 
stricted bursary like this has a number of 
strengths. “First, as more staff pool their 
money toward this common fund, the 
impact of giving increases dramatically. 
Second, donors can be confident that their 
gifts will go to students in need.” 

Many of these donors are giving to the 
bursary to illustrate the high value they 
place on accessibility to post-secondary 


New $40-million NINT plans unveiled 


Will be one of the world’s “quietest” buildings 


By Richard Cairne 


education. Hauck appreciates the generosi- 
ty of the staff and students who have, 
through their donations, helped her over- 
come one obstacle on the road to her 
degree. She feels certain that once she is in 
a position to do so, she will find a way to 
give back to the next generation of stu- 
dents. @ 

(Gifts in Action is a recurring series in 
Folio, with the 2003 Family Campaign just 
around the corner. For further information on 
Faculty and Staff Gifts in Action contact Jeff 
Wright at the Development Office, 492 — 6765.) 


t sounds like a nice place to nap, but 

when people say the new National 
Institute for Nanotechnology may be the 
“quietest building” in the world, they 
mean it will be the finest nanotechnology 
research centre anywhere. 

Plans for the $40 million, 20,000- 
square-meter building at the University of 
Alberta were unveiled last week. A joint 
project between the federal and provincial 
governments and the National Research 
Council and the University of Alberta, 
NINT is the heart of nanotechnology 
research in Canada. 

NINT currently occupies one floor of 
the new ECERF building, but in 2005 it 
will move into the six-storey building. 
Construction is slated to begin in August. 
The building will be located north of the 
Mechanical Engineering Building and east 
of the Windsor car park. It will require the 
demolition of the two Temporary Labs 
buildings. 

In order to provide the optimal condi- 
tions for nano-scale research, “quiet” Jab 
space is critical. In the scientific realm, 
“quiet space” refers to lab space with ultra- 
low vibration and minimal acoustical noise 
or electro-magnetic interference. The new 
building will be one of the world’s most 
technologically advanced research facilities. 

“We’ve had international consultants 
come in who have worked on all the major 
nanotechnology projects and verified that 
this particular site will be quite possibly 
unsurpassed,” said Dr. David Lynch, dean 
of the University of Alberta Faculty of 
Engineering. 

Nanotechnology allows scientists to 
conduct experiments and build structures 
on a very small scale: one nanometer is 


University of Alberta President Dr. Rod Fraser and National Research Council President Dr. Arthur Carty scan a 
model of the new NINT building. Construction will begin this summer. 


one one-billionth of a meter, about 
1/80,000 of the diameter of a human hair, 
or 10 times the diameter of a hydrogen 
atom. U of A researchers are using the 
facilities for everything from the develop- 
ment of thin films to new lab-on-a-chip 
technology that will allow fast, inexpen- 
sive medical tests, like cancer diagnoses, to 
be completed quickly. The centre will 
make such research possible. 

“This building will be a most welcome 
addition to NRC’s world-class research 
facilities across Canada,” said Dr. Arthur 
Carty, president of the NRC. “The NINT 
facilities and its researchers will expand on 
NRC’s leading-edge scientific research and 
innovation capacity, while also enhancing 


our nation’s knowledge-based economy.” 

Specialized spaces include laboratories 
for chemical and biochemical synthesis 
and analysis of the material structure at 
the atomic scale, as well as a class 1,000 
clean room for the production of nanos- 
tructured systems. 

“The University of Alberta is proud to 
partner with NRC and the Province of 
Alberta on this tremendous research initia- 
tive,” said U of A President Dr. Rod Fraser. 
“This partnership provides a valuable 
opportunity to jointly draw on our 
resources to produce research for the bene- 
fit of all Albertans and Canadians. As one 
of Canada’s top research-intensive univer- 
sities, we are pleased to have this opportu- 
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nity to contribute to the shape of our coun- 
try’s future.” 

The $40 million cost of the building is 
one-third of the $120 million that will be 
spent on the institute during its first five 
years. The balance will be spent on equip- 
ment, staffing, and operations. The NRC 
will contribute $60 million, and another 
$60 million will be a joint contribution 
from the Alberta government and the 
University of Alberta. The federal govern- 
ment has committed an additional $12 mil- 
lion a year for operating costs, beginning 
in year six. 

The building was designed to encour- 
age interdisciplinary research, said Bill 
Cowley, NINT’s director of implementa- 
tion. The so-called Quiet Room will 
accommodate biologists, physicists and 
chemists who will share common equip- 
ment in one area of the room. 

“The area has been designed so that 
people cross paths,” he said. “This is a 
multidisciplinary building, and it is 
designed to promote interdisciplinary 
research.” 

The building will also be home to 
about $40 million in leading-edge research 
equipment, including transmission elec- 
tron microscopes, the next generation of 
electron scanning microscopes, and several 
scanning tunneling microscopes, which 
allow researchers to manipulate single 
atoms. 

“We are already able to see single 
atoms,” said Cowley, “but this will tell us 
all kinds of information about that atom— 
what type of atom it is, what its chemical 
and electrical properties are.” 

The high-tech equipment, he said, “is 
what will draw researchers here.” @ 


Killam professor keeps his eye on all things small 


Steven Dew started by taking radios apart 


By Scott Lingle: 


he focus of Dr. Steven Dew’s research is 

invisible to the naked eye. But the 
impact of his research, teaching and lead- 
ership has been noticeable indeed, which 
explains why the University of Alberta’s 
associate dean of engineering is a recipient 
of this year’s Killam Annual Professorship. 

Many researchers are finding nan- 
otechnology aspects to their work, “so 
there’s not a well-accepted definition” to 
describe nanotechnology itself, Dew said 
of his area of expertise. “What we’re trying 
to work toward as a framework for defin- 
ing nanotechnology is when you’re trying 
to-build systems that have dimensions 
which are less than a hundred nanometres, 
and for which that dimension imparts 
some kind of qualitative properties that 
you're exploiting.” 

Though Dew’s scientific pursuits fall 
under the general heading of nanotechnol- 
ogy, thin film technology and microde- 
vices, household appliances were the early 
test subjects for his youthful curiosity 
while he was growing up in Prince 
George, BC. 

“T was taking apart radios and putting 
together circuits for many years as a kid - 
not always successfully, but that’s part of 
experimentation.” Dew said. His hands-on 
approach to learning was part of a scientif- 
ic work ethic which he says still informs 
his research today. 

“My interests extend from a life-long 
interest in science in general, and in an 
interest in moving into application, trying 
to bring to society the benefits of scientific 
discovery.” 

After completing his Bachelor of 
Applied Science and Masters in Physics 
Engineering at the University of British 
Columbia, Dew was looking to pursue his 
interest in thin-film technology and found 
a perfect fit at the University of Alberta. 

“Thin film technology... wasn’t a 
micro-electronics research area, but it’s an 
enabling technology which all of micro- 
electronics is based on. So when I came to 
the University of Alberta, we had at the 
time the Alberta Micro-electronics Centre 
which was where the thin film research 
was done, and so it was a natural area to 
develop that application.” 

Starting at the U of Aas an assistant 
professor in 1992, Dew earned internation- 
al recognition as the co-inventor of SIM- 
BAD, a software package that helps inte- 
grated circuit manufacturers develop 
faster and more reliable microchips. The 
software has been sold to micro-electronics 
firms in 17 countries and continues to be 


Dr. Steven Dew has his hands full with research, teaching and taking on duties as associate dean of engineering. 


marketed internationally. He was recog- 
nized for this achievement with the first 
Douglas Colton Medal for Research 
Excellence in Micro-electronics. GRO- 
FILMS, the successor to SIMBAD, has also 
earned Dew recognition in his field. 
Commercialization plans for this applica- 
tion are underway. 

Since then, the accolades for Dew’s 
research, teaching and administrative 
skills have hardly ceased. He has received 
three Faculty of Engineering Teaching 
Awards and has received consistently high 
ratings from the more than 1,000 students 
he’s taught during his nine years at the U 
of A, even though his duties as associate 
dean (research and planning) makes him 
eligible of complete teaching relief. 

“T certainly enjoy the teaching aspect, 
and I’ve done moderately well at that,” 
Dew said. “I enjoy the interaction with the 
students — their questions are really what 
motivates me to try to deliver a good lec- 
ture. If I can’t get them to think beyond 


what my words are, to ask another ques- 
tion, then I don’t think I’ve succeeded. 

“So being in the classroom and getting 
that student interaction is very important. 
The other motivation is, as associate dean 
with responsibility for academic planning, 
if I’m not involved in the primary activity 
of our teaching function, it’s hard for me 
to keep in touch with what the needs are 
and keep my head based in reality.” 

Dew is hardly less active outside the 
classroom however. A process he helped 
develop with NorTel is currently being 
implemented for high-performance tran- 
sistor fabrication, while his work in collab- 
oration with NUCRYST Pharmaceuticals 
involves the manufacture of antibacterial 
coatings for medical bandages. 

Dew shows an equal devotion to fos- 
tering the progress of nanotechnology 
overall and, aside from attracting funding 
for his research activities, he is involved in 
projects that promise to help support the 
growth of nanotechnology and secure the 


Nurses face high rate of workplace violence 


Tolerance leads to increasing number of incidents 


By Phoebe De 
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“L enjoy the interaction 
with the students — their 
questions are really what 
motivates me to try to 
deliver a good lecture. If 
can't get them to think 
beyond what my words 
are, to ask another ques- 
tion, then | don’t think 
I've succeeded. So being 
in the classroom and 
getting that student 
interaction is very 


important.” 


— Dr. Steven Dew 


U of A’s reputation as a centre for develop- 
ment and research. 

“One of the things that’s been quite 
exciting for me is I’m co-ordinating an ini- 
tiative called the Sun Centre of Excellence 
for Integrated Nanotools. The idea behind 
the centre is to develop computational sys- 
tems to support the development of nan- 
otechnologies... The Canadian Micro-elec- 
tronics Corporation is a sponsor and their 
role in life is to enable university research 
and industrial research on microsystems, 
and extending this to the nanosystems is 
an obvious direction for them to go.” 

Dew admits his academic and admin- 
istrative activities don’t leave him a lot of 
spare time, but his family takes first priori- 
ty when he’s away from the halls of acad- 
eme. 

“My life mostly revolves around my 
family these days. I have two kids — one’s 
just about five and the other is seven. I try 
to make sure my weekends are there for 
them.” @ 


urses experience a high number of vio- 

lent acts in the workplace, and not just 
from patients. Much of the abuse comes 
from co-workers as well. A University of 
Alberta study that investigated workplace 
violence in hospital settings found the 
majority of the acts are not reported, and 
that tolerance might be contributing to the 
problem. 

For this paper, researchers from the U 
of A Faculty of Nursing drew on data 
they collected for an earlier study. They 
surveyed more than 9,000 nurses in 
Alberta and British Columbia and asked 
if the nurses had, within the past five 
shifts worked, suffered any of five types 
of violence: physical assault, threat of 
assault, emotional abuse, verbal sexual 
harassment, and sexual assault. They 
were also asked to indicate the sources of 
violence: patient, patient family member, 
patient visitor, physician, or nursing co- 


worker. 

One in five nurses experi- 
enced more than one type of 
violence in a five-shift period. 
While patients still represented 
the largest proportion of perpe- 
trators overall, hospital co- 
workers were responsible for 
56.7 per cent of all emotional 
abuse and 53.6 per cent of all 
verbal sexual harassment in the 


“Part of the problem is 
that if co-workers are 
abusing each other and 
that is seen as OK, 


patients are more likely 


is the “Broken Windows” theory of crimi- 
nal behaviour, said Katie 
Ricker, the lead author on the 
paper. “There is nothing else 
out there in the literature on 
how to treat violence in health- 
care organizations, so we 
turned to a theory in criminal 
behaviour,” she said. 

In the Broken Windows 
theory, tolerating lesser crimi- 


critical care setting. Nurses to commit violent nal acts in a community, such 
tended not to report violent = as vandalism, creates an envi- 
episodes in general, but were acts. ronment where more crime 
even less likely to report vio- ~ Katie Ricker takes place. Petty crime in a 


lence if a co-worker was the 
abuser. 

In this latest study, published in the 
March issue of Health Policy, the 
researchers tried to determine why this 
behaviour continues in hospital settings. 
One theory that might explain the violence 


neighbourhood is a signal of 

social disorder, and it shows 
that the criminals sense little resistance to 
their illicit activities. The same explana- 
tion can be applied to hospital settings, 
said Ricker. “Part of the problem is that if 
co-workers are abusing each other and 
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that is seen as OK, patients are more like- 
ly to commit violent acts.” 

Taking a Broken Windows approach to 
violence prevention would require an 
immediate visible response to all incidents, 
no matter how serious, said Ricker, who 
works specifically as a researcher in the 
nursing faculty’s Knowledge Utilization 
Studies in Practice (KUSP) program. 

Considering the current difficulty in 
retaining health professionals and the link 
between violence in the workplace and 
lowered job satisfaction, investigating the 
impact of workplace violence in hospitals 
is even more timely. 

This research is funded by the Alberta 
Foundation for Medical Research and was 
part of the International Study of Hospital 
and Patient Outcomes. The Alberta site 
principal investigator for the overall study 
was Dr. Phyllis Giovannetti of the U of A 
Faculty of Nursing. @ 


Six new research chairs named 


Canada Research Chairs draw new faculty 


By Richard Cairne 


hen Dr. Ian Mann looks up at the 

northern lights, he’s not only awed by 
their beauty but also intrigued by the sci- 
ence behind the phenomenon. “T always 
wonder ‘wow — what makes that work?’ “ 

Mann has established himself as a 
leading authority in the theoretical and 
experimental study of the Earth’s magne- 
tosphere, the outermost layer of our 
atmosphere, and the way it interacts with 
the gusts of ‘wind’ blowing in from the 
sun. 

And now Mann, who has just moved 
to the University of Alberta from the 
University of York in the UK, has been 
named as the Canada Research Chair in 
Space Science. Mann is one of six new 
Canada Research Chairs appointed at the 
University of Alberta, among 106 new 
Chairs appointed at 36 universities across 
Canada today. 

One of the most obvious aspects of 
Mann’s field of study is the aurora bore- 
alis, or the northern lights. The phenome- 
non occurs when explosions on the surface 
of the sun send hot gas, called solar plas- 
ma, howling towards the Earth at nearly 
the speed of light. The largest of these 
explosions cause geomagnetic storms in 
the near-Earth environment. 

“What you get is solar winds that are 
much more dense than usual, hurtling 
towards the Earth at 300 km per second,” 
he said. If the solar plasma penetrates the 
magnetosphere and the Earth’s iono- 
sphere, it brings radiation with it — with- 
out the protective shield of the magnetos- 
phere, our planet would fry.” 

In some cases, electrons carried by the 
solar wind bury themselves in electrical 
components of satellites orbiting the plan- 
et, leading to a build-up of static electricity 
that can damage the satellite. One of the 
best-known of these events is the 1998 loss 
of the Galaxy 4 satellite, which resulted in 
the shut-down of 90 per cent of telephone 
pager traffic in the U.S. But the violent 
space storms can have more dire conse- 
quences than lost messages. 

Strong blasts of solar plasma can cause 
a build up of electrical charges in pipelines 
and power grids. In March 1989, a “mag- 
netic superstorm” knocked out power 
service to six million Hydro Quebec cus- 
tomers, causing tens of millions of dollars’ 
worth of damage. 

Mann, who has brought four other 


Sexual figures 


Put up a sign on his office and call it new York - Dr. Ian Mann and four members of his research team have moved to the U of A from the University of York. Mann 
has been named Canada Research Chair of Space Science. 


magnetosphere researchers from York 
along with him to Edmonton, will head up 
a Canadian Space Agency initiative to 
expand ground-based monitoring of the 
magnetosphere. The Canadian program 
will also contribute to a U.S.-based 
research effort called International Living 
with a Star, an international project study- 
ing how solar winds and the Earth’s mag- 
netosphere affect many aspects of life, 
from technology to the weather. 

The Canada Research Chair appoint- 
ment provides Mann with $500,000 over 
five years. That, along with support from 
the Canadian Space Agency and the 
opportunity to apply for funding through 
the Canada Foundation for Innovation, 
made Canada and the U of A irresistible, 
Mann said. 

The CRC appointments announced 
today represent a ‘brain gain’ for Canada. 
Twenty-one of the appointees are coming 
to Canada from the U.S.; and 15 of them 
are Canadian expatriates who are return- 
ing to Canada. 

Other Canada Research Chairs 
appointed to the U of A today include: 
Dr. Satyabrata Kar, Canada Research 
Chair in Neurodegenerative Diseases. Kar 
will join the U of A from McGill 
University, and will continue his research 


Men tend to multiply when it comes to counting partners 


By Wanda Vivequin 


n his autobiography A View From Above, 

former basketball great Wilt Chamberlain 
said that he’d had sexual encounters with 
almost 20,000 women. “Yes, that’s correct, 
twenty thousand different ladies,” he 
wrote. “At my age, that equals out to hav- 
ing sex with 1.2 women a day, every day 
since I was fifteen years old.” 

Naturally, the claim was never taken 
seriously; Chamberlain was ridiculed for 
making what was regarded as an outra- 
geous boast. While few people would stray 
into such extremes of exaggeration, a 
University of Alberta professor of psycholo- 
gy has learned that men do tend to overes- 
timate the number of sexual partners 
they’ve had. And he’s come up with some 
interesting theories explain why the do this. 

Psychology professor Dr. Norman 
Brown says that while some people might 
conclude this occurs because “men are 
pigs,” there is in fact, important informa- 
tion to be gathered from his survey of 
approximately 1,100 Albertans, who were 
asked to recall how many sexual partners 
they had had during their lives. 

“Some would say men overestimate 


the number of partners they have had 
because they are pigs and like to boast and 
brag about their conquests,” Brown said. 

“From my research over the last 20 
years, I know there is much more to it than 
this,” he said. Brown works in the area of 
cognitive psychology and is interested in 
how people acquire, organize, and utilize 
real-world knowledge. 

In 1999, together with research partner 
Dr. Robert Sinclair, Brown surveyed U of A 
students on the same question about num- 
bers of sexual partners and came up with 
similar results. In a more recent survey, 
conducted with the help of the U of A 
Population Research Laboratory, a cross 
section of heterosexual men and women 
throughout Alberta were asked how many 
sexual partners they’ve had in their lives. 
After they answered this question, they 
were asked how they came up the number 
they gave. . 

When asked the question, ‘how many 
partners have you had in your lifetime?’, 
two-thirds of women said they knew pre- 
cisely and reported an average of 6.2. Men 
on the other hand were twice as likely to 


into the causes of Alzheimer’s disease and 
the development and testing of potential 
treatments. 

A professor of educational psychology 
at the U of A, Dr. Xin Ma has been named 
Canada Research Chair in Quantitative 
Studies of School Environments and 
Educational Policies. He is founder of the 
Canadian Centre for Advanced Studies of 
National Databases. His research has 
implications for policy development, 
particularly in the field of mathematics 
education. 

Dr. Dale Schuurmans, the Canada 
Research Chair in Machine Learning, joins 
the U of A from the University of 
Waterloo. The editorial board member for 
Machine Learning and Journal of Machine 
Learning Research is conducting research 
that will potentially lead to the develop- 
ment of computer systems that are better 
able to understand natural language, 
interpret sensory inputs, and analyse 
scientific data. : 

Dr. Anna Yeatman, named the Canada 
Research Chair in Social Theory and 
Policy, is joining the U of A from 
Macquarie University in Australia. An 
original contributor to major works on 
feminist political theory, Yeatman will be 
establishing a network of graduate stu- 


say they had no idea and on average 
guessed 11.9. 

Brown said this result was most inter- 
esting. 

“Every time a man has sex with a 
woman, a woman has to have sex with a 
man. So either there are some very lucky 
Joes out there or someone is not getting 
their numbers right,” Brown said. 

By asking respondents how they came 
up with their figures, Brown was able to 
work out what methods men and women 
were more likely to use when calculating 
the number of sexual partners they’d had. 

He found that men were twice as likely 
as women to use a rough approximation 
method, while women were more likely to 
think about individual incidents. People 
who had had few sexual partners were the 
most likely to use the reasoning “T just 
know.” Brown said the discrepancy 
between the rationales used by men and 
women to count their heterosexual sexual 
partners led him to believe men were 
overestimating their numbers, as opposed 
to women underestimating theirs. 

It remains, however, unclear as to how 
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dents, academics, and practitioners 
focused on research that can contribute to 
ongoing debates about the ends and 
means of social policy. 

Dr. Massimo Boninsegni, from San 
Diego State University, has accepted an 
academic position in the Physics 
Department as Canada Research Chair in 
Computational Condensed Matter Physics. 
Boninsegni is one of the world’s leading 
experts in the theoretical investigations of 
the physical properties of quantum fluids 
in reduced dimensions, such as thin heli- 
um films coating alkali metal surfaces, or 
the interior of carbon nanotubes. His find- 
ings will aid in advancing knowledge of 
condensed matter and quantum many- 
body physics. 

Today’s investment of $107 million 
includes $95.3 million from the Canada 
Research Chairs Program and $12.1 mil- 
lion from the CFI to provide infrastructure 


support to Canada Research Chair holders. 


The Canada Research Chairs Program 
has awarded 847 Chairs to date, with a 
goal of 2,000 Chairs by 2005. The CFI is an 
independent, not-for-profit corporation 
established by the Government of Canada 
in 1997 to strengthen the capacity for inno- 
vation in Canadian universities and 
research institutions.@ 


male overestimation could result in such a 
wide disparity in the reported number of 
lifetime sexual partners. Brown has three 
theories, none of which are very flattering 
to men. One is that men cannot be both- 
ered to remember individual lovers. The 
next is that men are lazy and have not got 
the patience to think seriously when 
answering a telephone poll, and the third 
one is his ‘Don Juan’ theory that there 
might in fact be a number of men in 
Alberta who have been, in Brown’s words, 
“lucky Joes.” 

Brown said his findings have applica- 
tions in a number of areas, including 
strategies for dealing with people who 
engage in high-risk sexual behaviour. 

As for Chamberlain, well, he denied 
charges that he was lying. 

“I don’t see all this lovemaking as any 
kind of conquest; all I’m saying is that I 
like women, people are curious about my 
sex life, and to most people the number of 
women who have come and gone through 
my bedrooms (and various hotel rooms 
around the country) would boggle the 
mind,” he wrote. # 
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He shoots — he scores! 


Athletics’ utility player moves into the broadcast booth 
By Scott Lingley a ee 


he word ‘opportunity’ comes up a lot 

when you’re talking with Bob Stauffer. 
But the University of Alberta Athletics 
information officer and sports broadcaster 
isn’t just talking about hockey players cre- 
ating scoring chances in front of the net. 

When Oldies 1260 AM underwent a 
format change last summer to an all-sports 
platform, Stauffer parlayed his experience 
and knowledge of sports broadcasting into 
opportunities with The Team 1260, appear- 
ing twice a week to report on campus 
sports teams for the new station. From 
there, he progressed to morning show fill- 
ins and special events until the chance he 
was waiting for materialized. 

“In the back of my mind, I always 
wanted an opportunity to do a hockey 
show on radio, and I thought that I could 
easily do it. I had enough contacts and 
that’s what eventually happened,” he says. 
“The Team needed to add a new show in 
the afternoon to start the new year, and I 
was the right guy in the right place at the 
right time to do it.” 

Stauffer now hosts Total Hockey, the 
afternoon drive-home show from 5 - 6 
p-m. every weekday on The Team. And he 
brings more than a commanding voice and 
encyclopedic knowledge of hockey to the 
program. Stauffer has been working 
behind the scenes on hockey broadcasts 
since the mid-’90s. His experience working 
for Molstar, which produces Oilers games 
for TV, led to work for Hockey Night in 
Canada, Sportsnet and TSN. In the late 
‘90s, Stauffer helped bring Golden Bears 
games to the airwaves on CJSR, the cam- 
pus community radio station, rounding up 
sponsors and lending his play-by-play 
skills to the broadcasts. 

The Team station manager, Marty 
Forbes, says there was no decision in 
enlisting Stauffer’s skills for the new all- 
sports station. 

“He chose us,” Forbes laughs. “Bob 
has been probably the biggest supporter of 
Team 1260 since day one. He had this idea 
when we were launching the radio station 
and didn’t have the resources to take it to 
the next level, and just knocked me out 
with his knowledge and his platform on 
how to do this. He’s made it a no-brainer 


Study finds surgeons ignoring safe practices 


Buoar-uyy yny3 


“Bob is such a 
wealth of knowl- 
edge that when he 
starts talking 
about when these 
kids were playing 
bantam hockey, 
that’s what blows 
you away. His 
street knowledge 
of personnel in 
hockey is simply 
amazing.” 

— Marty Forbes 


U of A Athletics information officer Bob Stauffer brings his encyclopedic knowledge of hockey to the airwaves from 4 - 5 p.m. weekdays on 
The Team 1260 AM. 


for me.” 

But not just anyone can go on the air 
and talk sports with hockey-mad 
Edmontonians. Forbes says he has no 
doubt Stauffer can hold his own with the 
most rabid hockey fanatic. 

“Bob is such a wealth of knowledge 
that when he starts talking about when 
these kids were playing bantam hockey, 
that’s what blows you away. His street 
knowledge of personnel in hockey is sim- 
ply amazing.” 

The recent NHL trade deadline and its 
attendant controversy over the departure 
of Janne Niinima and Anson Carter from 
Edmonton to the New York Rangers pro- 
vided a test for Stauffer as he and co-host 
Bryn Griffiths provided seven hours of 
continuous coverage. The marathon broad- 
cast also confirmed to Stauffer the viability 
of an all-sports station in Edmonton. 

“It was a riot — we had seven hours of 


Double gloving reduces comfort, decreases chances of infection 


By Phoebe De 


trade talk. We went from 10 in the morn- 
ing to four in the afternoon, then my show 
from five to six in afternoon drive, all 
trade talk. The caller response was unbe- 
lievable. We probably got 150 calls and 
received 250 to 300 e-mails, so that shows 
you the kind of response we’ve been get- 
ting. It was a great day for The Team and 
it was a real opportunity to show what 
The Team can do.” 

Stauffer says his show carves out its 
distinctive niche amongst other hockey 
commentary shows by including coverage 
of the NHL, junior hockey and university 
hockey. Creating opportunities for the 
Golden Bears to be heard by a larger audi- 
ence is part of Stauffer’s longer-term 
vision for The Team. 

“We have an opportunity to be ona 
50,000 watt AM station that can be heard 
all over Northern Alberta — We gotta get 
on that. We’ve been involved with CJSR 


for a number of years and the relation- 
ship’s been very good, and there are peo- 
ple over there who have done very good 
work for us. But in terms of the broadcast 
rights, the upside on The Team is huge. 
People are listening to it.” 

Though Total Hockey runs in the same 
time slot as 630 CHED’s sports show fea- 
turing established broadcaster Bryan Hall, 
Stauffer feels confident he can make his 
mark and earn a following for his own 
style of radio. 

“| think, quite frankly, the time has 
come for the younger generation to be 
heard a bit,” Stauffer said. “There’s a cou- 
ple of sports shows with a couple of guys 
who have been absolute staples in this 
market for the last 30 years. But you know 
what? Times are changing. It’s the perfect 
opportunity for a young guy who’s paid 
his dues to create some chances to make 
some noise here in this market.” & 


urgeons know that the best protection 

against blood-borne diseases like hepati- 
tis and AIDS is to wear two pairs of latex 
gloves while operating. Yet a large number 
of doctors ignore the practice and put 
themselves in danger, accord- 


glove. The researchers wanted to know 
whether this information would change 
the practices of surgeons who did not dou- 
ble glove. 
The team found that more than half of 
the surgeons do not double 


ing to a University of Alberta “Surgery is a stressful glove — none of the urolo- 
study. —_____________ gists double glove versus 87 
The study, published in enough business without per cent of orthopedic sur- 
the current edition of the —_——_ geons. The most common 
American Journal of Surgery, being uncomfortable or reasons cited for not double 


evaluates surgeons’ gloving 
practices and hepatitis status, 
and shows that many sur- 
geons do not double glove. 
Dr. Ronald St. Germaine, 
the study’s lead author and a 
general U of A surgery resi- 
dent, along with his supervi- 
sor, Dr. Chris de Gara, direc- 
tor of general surgery at the U 
of A, sent a questionnaire to 
268 consultant surgeons and 
residents in surgical special- 
ties. A second questionnaire, containing 
information on safety issues, was sent to 
the general surgeons (consultants and resi- 
dents) who reported they did not double 


worrying that surgical skill 
may be compromised — 
hence a lack of interest in 
change, even if no change is 
associated with a small but 


definite risk to themselves.” 
— Dr. Chris de Gara 


gloving was a decrease in 
manual dexterity and com- 
fort. 

de Gara wasn’t surprised 
by the results. “Surgery is a 
stressful enough business 
without being uncomfort- 
able or worrying that surgi- 
cal skill may be compro- 
mised — hence a lack of 
interest in change, even if no 
change is associated with a 
small but definite risk to 
themselves,” he said. 

Research shows that when surgeons 
double glove, the risk of breaking through 
the latex decreases from 34.7 per cent to 3.8 


Surgeons say that double gloving reduces dexterity; but studies prove it also prevents the spread of blood- 


borne infectious disease. 


per cent. Even once the researchers present- 
ed clear evidence of the risks, only 23 per 
cent of general surgeons said they would 
change their practice and double glove. 

de Gara said that quite a lot of thought 
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and work by industry has gone into 
designing a glove thick enough to protect 
the surgeon without compromising effica- 
cy, but “once again, comfort, feel and dex- 
terity are the concerns,” he said. @ 


Six new honorary degree 
recipients announced 


Long-serving board member Lloyd Malin honoured 


By Ryan Smith 


t may have been St. Patrick’s 

Day today, but this year 
March 17 belonged to Lloyd 
Malin. In the afternoon he was 
sworn in as a judge for the 
Provincial Court of Alberta; 
earlier in the day he found out 
he’s one of six people selected 
to receive an honorary degree 
from the University of Alberta 
at spring convocation. 

When U of A Chancellor Lloyd Malin 
John Ferguson called, “I thought he was 
calling to congratulate me on becoming a 
judge,” said Malin. “When he told me 
about the honorary degree, I was com- 
pletely surprised. This isn’t something I 
ever thought would happen to me.” 

Malin will be joined on the convoca- 
tion stage this June by medical statesman 
and scientific leader John Bell; Lieutenant 
General (Retired) Donald Mackenzie; 
retired Edmonton Chief of Police 
Douglas McNally; renowned paleontolo- 
gist and stratigrapher Charles Stelck; and 
environmental engineer Benjamin 


healthy people * healthy workplace 


Relationship Issues 
Parenting 


Communication 
Grief & Loss 


Torchinsky. 

“All of the recipients 
are exceptional individu- 
als, and this continues the 
tradition of the University 
of Alberta to maintain the 
highest standards when 
choosing honorary degree 
recipients,” said U of A 
Chancellor John Ferguson. 
“This year they come 
from a broad range of 
backgrounds and represent a local and a 
national scope.” 

This will be the third U of A degree 
for Malin, who graduated with an Arts 
degree in 1965 and a Law degree in 
1970. He has served on the U of A 
Alumni Council, Senate, and Board of 
Governors. 

“T’ve sat on the convocation stage 
and seen many outstanding people 
receive honorary degrees,” Malin said. 
“Just to be considered for such a degree 
is an honour. To actually be getting one 
is overwhelming.” @ 
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Please send notices attention Folio, 6th floor General Services Building, University of Alberta, T6G 2H1 or e-mail pub- 
lic.affairs@ualberta.ca. Notices should be received by 3 p.m. one week prior to publication. 


EFF-FSIDA (FUND FOR SUPPORT OF INTERNATIONAL 


DEVELOPMENT ACTIVITIES) 

Application Deadline 

The deadline for receipt of applications to the 
EFF-FSIDA is 4:30 PM, 15 April 2003. The next compe- 
tition deadline dates are 15 October 2003 and 15 
January 2004. 

This Fund exists to enable staff and graduate stu- 
dents (normally PhD candidates) of the University of 
Alberta to participate in research and in the interna- 
tional transfer of knowledge and expertise through 
partnerships in developing countries. 

Applications and guidelines are available on the 
University of Alberta International web site 
<www.international.ualberta.ca> under “Overseas 
Projects and Programs” or from the FSIDA Secretary at 
University of Alberta International, 1204 College 
Plaza, 8215-112 Street, telephone 492-3094. 


2003 GSTA RECIPIENTS 
Faculty of Agriculture, Forestry, and Home Economics 
1. Gordon Grant, Agricultural, Food and Nutritional 
Science 
Faculty of Arts 
1. John Brough, Department of Music 
2. Melissa Jacques, Department of English 
3. Valerie Ann Knaus, Department of Modern 
Languages and Cultural Studies: Germanic, 
Romance, Slavic 
School of Business 
1. Kyle Bayne Murray, Business PhD Program 
Faculty of Education 
1. Diane Helen Conrad, Department of Secondary 
Education 
2. Jackie Lynn Seidel, Department of Secondary 
Education 
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3. Lorraine Woollard, Department of Educational 
Policy Studies 
Faculty of Engineering 
1. Kristin Miller, Department of Mechanical 
Engineering 
2. Michael Taschuk, Department of Electrical and 
Computer Engineering 
Faculty of Medicine and Dentistry 
1. Karen P Mooder, Department of Laboratory 
Medicine and Pathology 
Faculty of Nursing 
1. Lisa S Goldberg 
Faculty of Pharmacy and Pharmaceutical Sciences 
1. John D Clements 
Faculty of Physical Education and Recreation 
1. William Milton Foster 
2. Jeffrey K Vallance 
Faculty of Rehabilitation Medicine 
1. Douglas Gross 
Faculty of Science 
1. Nigel Atkinson, Department of Earth and 
Atmospheric Sciences 
2. Elaine Beltaos, Department of Mathematical 
and Statistical Sciences 
3. Dawn Renee Daphne Bignell, Department of 
Biological Sciences 
. Katie Campbell, Department of Chemistry 
. Amala Chokshi, Department of Chemistry 
. James C Day, Department of Physics 
. Shandra Doran, Department of Biological 
Sciences 
8. Patrick Walter Earl, Department of Computing 
Science 
9. Lauren Erika Figueredo, Department of 
Psychology 
10. Angela Jean French, Department of Computing 
Science 
11.Russell Hartlaub, Department of Earth and 
Atmospheric Sciences 
12.Jennifer Ann Hendry, Department of Chemistry 
13.Thomas Holloway, Department of Mathematical 
and Statistical Sciences 
14. Jonathan Scott Kelly, Department of Computing 
Science 
15.Doug McFarlane, Department of Biological 
Sciences 
16.Paul C Moffatt, Department of Physics 
17.D’Arcy Page, Department of Biological Sciences 
18. Sarah Pelletier, Department of Chemistry 
19. Rajeev Sasidharan Nair, Department of Earth 
and Atmospheric Sciences 
20. Michael Simpson, Department of Biological 
Sciences 
21. John Sorensen, Department of Chemistry 
22.Dan Sprague, Department of Biological 
Sciences 
23. Alasdair M Syme, Department of Physics 
24. Adi Tcaciuc, Department of Mathematical and 
Statistical Sciences 
25. Theodore Tegos, Department of Computing 
Science 
26. Jacqueline Nadine Weir, Department of 
Biological Sciences 
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UNTIL MAR 29 2003 


The Alcuin Awards for Excellence in Book 
Design in Canada, 2001 The Alcuin Society has 
sponsored the only national competition that recog- 
nizes and celebrates fine book design in Canada. The 
Alcuin Awards exhibition will be held at the Fine Arts 
Building Gallery. Regular gallery hours are Tuesday to 
Friday 10 a.m. to 5 p.m., and Saturday 2 to 5 p.m.The 
gallery is closed Sundays, Mondays, and statutory hol- 
idays. The gallery is located in the Fine Arts Building 
Gallery, rm. 1-1 Fine Arts Building, 112 Street and 89 
Avenue, University of Alberta campus. 


UNTIL APR 2003 


Campus Observatory The Campus 
Observatory is open to the general public every 
Thursday night beginning at 8 p.m. during the aca- 
demic year, with the exception of holiday periods. The 
Observatory is operated by faculty and student volun- 
teers belonging to SPACE (Students for the Promotion 
of Astronomy, Culture and Education). For further 
information, please contact Dr. S. Morsink at 492-3987. 


UNTIL APR 06 2003 


Room Measures Art Exhibition called ‘Room 
Measures’ curated by Agnieszka Matejko. Sculptural 
Furniture which challenges preconceived notions on 
what is art and what is craft. 10 a.m.-8 p.m. Mon - Fri; 
1-8 p.m. Sat & Sun, located at the 112 St. entrance to 
the U of A Hospital. Location: McMullen Art Gallery, U 
of A Hospital. 


MAR 27 — APR 05 2003 


Studio Theatre “The Plough and the Stars.” 
Preview March 26; Matinee April 3, 12:30 p.m. All 
shows at 8 p.m.Written by Sean O’Casey and set dur- 
ing the Easter Uprising in Ireland in 1916. A story 
about the lower-class struggle for an independent 
nation and the lives that are affected because of it. 
Call the Box Office at 492-2495. 


MAR 21 2003 


Department of Biological Sciences 
Department of Biological Sciences, University of Alberta 
Biology 631 Ecology Seminar Series. Edward Bork, 
Agricultural, Food and Nutritional Science, University of 
Alberta presents:“Practical lessons for agriculture: when 
is a good offense the best defense against weeds?” 12 
noon in M-149 Biological Sciences Building. Web site: 
http://www.biology.ualberta.ca/courses/biol631/index. 
php?Page=595 


Department of Dentistry Brown Bag Lunch 
Hour Seminar. Dr. Dennis Haas, Associate Program 
Director, Division of Orthodontics, Indiana University 
School of Dentistry, will speak on “Glenoid Fossae” 
from 12:00 - 12:50 p.m. Location: 4069 
Dentistry/Pharmacy Centre. 


Department of Public Health Sciences 
Environmental Health Sciences seminar. Dr. Steve 
Hrudey, Professor of Environmental Health Sciences, 
will present:“Quantitative insights on using environ- 
mental evidence for decision making.” 2:00 p.m. 
Location: 10-120 Clinical Sciences Building. 


University Teaching Services John Hoddinott, 
Biological Sciences, Connie Varnhagen, Psychology, 
Stanley Varnhagen, Academic Technologies for 
Learning, and Katy Campbell, Academic Technologies 
for Learning, will facilitate “Quality Improvement in the 
First Year Large Enrolment Courses’ Much of the 
instruction of first-year university courses takes place 
in large-enrolment classes. Our research examined the 
thoughts and expectations of students in large classes 
in Biological Science and Psychology. Senior students 
were also asked to reflect on their first-year experience; 
and instructors were asked about their thoughts on 
large-enrolment classes. This session will share research 
findings. Noon to 1 p.m., CAB 219. Web site: www.ual- 
berta.ca/~uts 


African Night Come celebrate the francopho- 
nie’s diversity during the national week of francopho- 
nie (Semaine nationale de la francophonie). The Club 
international de la Faculté Saint-Jean invites you for a 
night of African music and dance at 8 p.m. at the 
Faculté Saint-Jean‘s Student Lounge (room 2-12), 
8406 - 91st Street. No minors. Tickets at the door $5. 
For information contact Christian Tremblay, phone 
(780) 485-8633, Fax (780) 465-8760, E-mail: 
christian.tremblay@ualberta.ca Web site: 
http://www.fsj.ualberta.ca/animation/Popup/Danse% 
20africaine.htm 


MAR 22 - 23 2003 


Career and Placement Services (CaPS) 
Education Workshops. CaPS offers Creating a Teaching 
Application Package, Building a Teaching Portfolio, 
Looking for Teaching Positions and Interview Skills. 


Pre-register at CaPS, 2-100 SUB, today. Location: CaPS 
Classroom; 4-02 SUB. Web site: www.ualberta.ca/caps 


MAR 22 2003 


Philosophers’ Cafe Event sponsored by Office of 
Public Affairs. Nina's Restaurant, 10139 - 124 Street. Topic: 
Snowbirds in the Desert: Do they Belong? A discussion 
of Canada’s role in the Iraqi crisis. Guest Scholar: Tom 
Keating, Professor of Political Science. Moderator: Martin 
Tweedale, Professor of Philosophy. From 2 - 3:30 p.m. 


MAR 23 


Department of Music Master of Music Recital, 
Helve Sastok, composition. Free admission. 2:00 p.m. 
Convocation Hall. 


Department of Music Master of Music Recital, 
Sonja Eagles, soprano. Free admission. 8:00 p.m. 
Convocation Hall. 


MAR 24 2003 


Department of Music Noon-Hour Organ 
Recital. The recital presents a variety of organ reper- 
toire played by students, faculty and guests of the 
University of Alberta. Free admission. 12:00 p.m. 
Convocation Hall. 


Department of Biological Sciences Botany 
600 Seminar Series. Dave Locky, Department of 
Biological Sciences, University of Alberta, presents: 
“Boundaries and gradients: A peatland classification,” 
at 12:00 noon. Location: M-149, Biological Sciences 
Building. Web site: http://www. biology.ualberta.ca/ 
courses/bot600/ 


Department of Physiology Event sponsored 
by Canadian Physiological Society Stevenson Lecturer, 
and the Department of Physiology.“Strategies for 
motor learning: lessons from the motor cortex.” 
Speaker: Dr. Stephen Scott, Queen’s University. Time: 
12:00 noon. Location: 207 HMRC. 


MAR 25 2003 


Department of Cell Biology Visiting Speaker, 
Brian B. Rudkin, PhD, Head, Differentiation & Cell Cycle 
Group, Laboratoire de Biologie Moleculaire & 
Cellulaire, France, presents “The ‘ins’ and ‘outs’ of NGF 
signaling - a dynamic view.” From 9:30 - 10:30 a.m. 
Seminar Room 5-10 Medical Sciences Building. Web 
site: www.ualberta.ca/cellbiology 


Department of Music Piano Masterclass with 
Visiting Artist Stephane Lemelin. Free admission. 3:30 
p.m. Convocation Hall. 


Department of Music Master of Music Recital, 
Jim Chilton, trombone. Free admission. 8:00 p.m. 
Convocation Hall. 


Department of English A Reading by Writer- 
in-Residence Thomas Wharton. 2:00 p.m. Location: 
Humanities Centre L-3. 


Escape From Politics |s the quality of demo- 
cratic politics declining? Do citizens have a democrat- 
ic responsibility they are not meeting? Have the Left 
and Right failed to sufficiently engage the public in a 
debate about the implications of their visions? What 
lessons can we learn from all this, and what steps can 
be taken to strengthen democracy at local, national, 
and international levels? From 7:30 p.m. to 9:30 p.m. 
Location: Tory Lecture Building, Theatre 12.Web site: 
www.chumirethicsfoundation.ca 


Nutrition and Metabolism Research 
Group Visiting speaker seminar: Diabetes mellitus, 
lipidus et... proteinus!” Dr. Rejeanne Gougeon, McGill 
University. Location: Classroom F (2J4.02) WMC. From 
11:00 a.m. to 12:00 p.m. 


Chilean Music Workshop The Canadian 
Centre for Ethnomusicology and the Department of 
Music present Jose Seves and Elizabeth Morris. Seves 
is a singer-songwriter, instrumentalist, and former 
member of Chile's legendary “Inti-Illimani’ and Morris 
is a guitarist and new voice in Latin American song. 
Time: 12 p.m. to 2 p.m. Place: Studio 27 (2-7 Fine Arts 
Building). Free Admission. For more info, contact the 
Canadian Centre for Ethnomusicology at 492-8211. 
Web site: www.arts.ualberta.ca/ethnomusicology 


Visions of Rome Event sponsored by 
Archaeological Institute of America - Edmonton 
Society. Terence Cheesman, a well-known Edmonton 
numismatist, will lead a seminar from 7 to 9 p.m.and 
will look at aspects of Roman history as revealed by 
Roman coinage. Cost: $10 students/AIA members; $12 
others. Location: H.M. Tory 2-32. 


Orientation to the University Are you a new 
staff member at the University? Want answers to your 
questions? Want to talk to colleagues with similar 
experiences? A solid orientation session will give you 
the answers and the confidence you desire as you 
start your new job! Staff Learning & Development is 
hosting Orientation to the University for both aca- 


We know You're busy. 
We can help. 


tnterim Staffing Solutions can provide you with skilled staff - 
staff who Rnow the University. 
we know your needs from the inside, out. 


& 
Interim 
Staffing 
Only for the University. Only at the University. Solutions 


Interim Staffing Solutions + 2-40 Assiniboia + e-mail gail.batchelder@hrs.ualberta.ca - phone 2-9071 


Conference Services is pleased to announce the 
opening of year round guest accommodation at 
the University in August 2003! 


ma Private Washrooms 


I cable Tv & 


Telephones with 
free local calls 


Conference gg Services 


Ww Excellent Location for 
Visiting Professors & 
Students 


Guest Accommodation ... another piece of the puzzle. 
For more information contact Conference Services at 492-4281 
Edmonton, AB T6G 2H6 


Fax: (780) 492-7032 ans 
Web: www.hfs.ualberta.ca 


44 Lister Hall University of Alberta 
Ph: (780) 492-4281 
Email: guest.services@ualberta.ca 


LUXURY APARTMENT HOTEL 


Approved University Hotel through the Hotel Authorization Program 


$89.00 
2 bedroom 
per night 


$69.00 
1 bedroom 
per night 


Let Us Offer 


An Alternative 


1, 2 & 3 bedroom suites 
equipped with washers! 


FREE — LRT pass to the the U of A 
FREE — Deluxe continental breakfast 
FREE — Heated underground parking 
FREE — Local calls 

FREE — Pass to Kinsmen Sports Centre 
FREE — 24 hour coffee service in lobby 


dryers, dishwashers, 
microwaves, coffee makers 


and private balconies 


*LRT passes only available with HAP Reservations *Subject to availability 


(780) 488-1626 © 9715-110 St. 
Spend a Night Not a Fortune 


f, hi : Display advertisements: 

OHO ieee 
di d Camera-ready artwork is required to size, 
isplay ads complete with halftones if necessary. 

(all 417-3464 for sizes, rates 
and other particulars. 


WOT 
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PRIORITY ONE HUMAN 
RESOURCES INC. 


“People Helping People” MMANFESOURCES 
Provider of Psychological Counselling Services 
(Conveniently Located in the University Area) 


Stressed Out? Feel Depressed? 
Marital/Family Difficulties? 
Work Related Difficulties? 

Interpersonal Conflict? 


We accept payment ($110.00 per hour for individuals or couples) 

by Visa, Mastercard, Interac or personal cheque (post-dated if 

necessary). Your Supplementary Health Care Benefits Provider, 
will reimburse you as it does tor any other medical expense. 


For Daytime, Evening and Weekend 
Appointments Stop By or Call Us at: 


(780) 433-6811 
8625 - 112 Street 


Lower Level, Campus Tower 


e-mail: priorityone@priorityonehr.com 


www.priorityonehr.com 


UNIVERSITY OF SASKATCHEWAN 


CERTIFICATE IN ECOLOGICAL EDUCATION 


Hands-on. 
ecological education. 


The program for those who want to create, coordinate, and deliver 
integrated, high-quality outdoor and environmental education 
programs that emphasize human interdependency and 
connectedness to nature and the environment. This university 
certificate, combining first-hand experience and distance 
education, is one of the best ecological educational packages 
available anywhere in Canada today! 


¢ Nine distance education courses during two sessions, the first 
beginning in mid-May and the second in early September. 


¢ Summer 3- to 6-week excursions including exploration of 
ecological and cultural sites such as the backcountry of 
Grasslands National Park, the Cypress Hills, and a canoe trip in 
northern Saskatchewan. These expeditions feature canoeing, 
camping, biking, horseback riding, and hiking. 


° A winter 10-day excursion involving two-weeks of instruction at a 
lodge in northern Saskatchewan and including a winter camping 
expedition with dog-sledding, skiing, and snowshoeing. 


¢ An internship under the guidance of practicing professionals 


This program is designed for current and aspiring 
* environmental educators, 

* museum, recreation and parks employees, 

* teachers, 


CERTEE, U of $ ° tourism employees, 
28 Campus Drive * social service staff, 


Saskatoon, SK S7NOX1 ° environmental group employees and members, and 
Phone: 306-966-7680 * anyone involved or interested in the environment. 


fmsitenecouaskes WWW.eXtension.usask.ca/GO/CERTEE 


Get advance notice of Folio stories 

on the Web... 

An e-mail message will be sent to you on 
the publication date, before the paper 
edition is distributed. 

Subscribe at: www.ualberta.ca/folio/ 


folio on the 


ec 


demic and support staff. From 9:00 a.m. to 4:00 p.m. 
By attending Orientation to the University you will 
have the opportunity to: Hear what UofA leaders have 
to say about our mission and vision. Learn about con- 
tracts and professional development opportunities. 
Enjoy a complimentary lunch, network and win great 
prizes. Visit the Information Marketplace — with more 
than 20 campus service providers in attendance. If 
you have worked at the U of A for awhile, but have 
not attended a previous Orientation, please consider 
attending on March 25th. ADVANCE REGISTRATION IS 
REQUIRED. For more information, or to download a 
registration form, visit: 
http://www.hrs.ualberta.ca/stafflearning/orientation 
Or contact Cathy Olson, Program Co-ordinator at 492- 
0901. Location: Jubilee Auditorium. Web site: 
http://www.hrs.ualberta.ca/stafflearning/orientation 


MAR 25 - 27 2003 


Career and Placement Services (CaPS) FREE 
Brown Bag Lunch Seminars. CaPS offers the following 
free brown bag lunch seminars: Alternative Careers for 
Students in Education, Looking for Work as a Substitute 
Teacher and Using the Internet to Find Work. Pre-regis- 
tration not required; brown baggers take place over 
the noon hours at CaPS. Location: CaPS Resource 
Centre, 2-100 SUB. Web site: www.ualberta.ca/caps 


MAR 26 2003 


Health Sciences Career Forum Event spon- 
sored by UA-WiSE (Women in Science and 
Engineering). Health Sciences Career Forum. Meet 
health professionals and learn about potential careers! 
Speakers from Medicine, Physical Therapy, Biomedical 
Engineering, Medical Photography, Cryogenics, 
Nursing, Occupational Therapy, Dentistry, and more. 
Everyone is welcome. Please RSVP to uawse@ualber- 
ta.ca as food will be served. 5:00 to 7:00 p.m. Location: 
CAB 235. Web site: http://www.chem.ualberta.ca/ 
~wisest/UAYs/UAYs.html 


Department of Music Lecture with 
Distinguished Visitor Ivars Taurins. Performance 
Practice and the Modern Musician: an Approach to 
Style. Studio 27, Fine Arts Building. Free admission. 
4:00 to 6:00 p.m. 


Department of Public Health Sciences PHS 
Colloquium & Grand Rounds. Dr Karen K-H Lee, 
Assistant Clinical Professor and Deputy Medical 
Officer of Health, will be speaking on “Surveillance 
Systems for Chronic Diseases.” From 12 Noon - 12:50 
p.m. Location: Room 2-117, Clinical Sciences Building. 
Web site: www.phs.ualberta.ca 


Department of Music Music at Convocation 
Hall. Ménage a Trio, Stéphane Lemelin, piano, Martin 
Riseley, violin, Tanya Prochazka, cello, with guests 
Alycia Au and Andrew Wan, violin, Aaron Au, viola, 
Maurice Ravel Trio, Ernest Chausson Concerto in D for 
Violin, Piano and String Quartet. Tickets: $12/Adult, 
$7/Student/senior. 8:00 p.m. 


MAR 27 2003 


Department of Biological Sciences Special 
Lecture. Dr. Michael Dickinson, California Institute of 
Technology, Pasadena, will present:“The 
Aerodynamics of Insect Flight” at 4:00 p.m. 
Refreshments will be served at 3:45 p.m. Dr. Dickinson 
is the 2003 Strickland Memorial Lecturer. Location: 
TBW 1 Tory Breezeway. 


Centre for Neuroscience Centre for 
Neuroscience Weekly Seminar Series. Dr. Parveen Bawa, 
School of Kinesiology, Simon Fraser University, Burnaby, 
BC, presents “Motoneuron responses to repetitive tran- 
scranial magnetic stimulation.” From 12:00 noon to 
1:00 p.m. Location: 207 Heritage Med. Res. Centre. Web 
site: http://www.neuroscience.uaiberta.ca/ 


Department of Biological Sciences 
Department of Biological Sciences Molecular Biology 
and Genetics Research Group Genetics 605 Seminar 
Series. Dr. Doron Rapaport, Institute of Physiological 
Chemistry, University of Munich presents “Import path- 
ways of mitochondrial precursor proteins with internal 
targeting signals.” 3:30 p.m. AHFMR sponsored. 
Location: M141 Biological Sciences Building. Web site: 
http://www. biology.ualberta.ca/courses/genet605/ 


Department of Political Science Lois 
Harder, University of Alberta, presents lecture “Is this 
the Way In? Mechanisms and Rationales of Canada’s 
Emerging Social Policy Regime.” 3:30 p.m. Location: 
Tory 10-4. 


Research Collaboration Techniques This 
panel of experienced inter-institutional collaborators 
will discuss what works and what doesn't, using tech- 
nology to collaborate over distance. 1 to 3:30 p.m.in 
ETLC 6-060, U of A, and 587 BioSciences, U of C. Event 
is free. Snacks provided. RSVP to Tara Richards at 
tara@netera.ca or (403) 210-5489 by March 24. These 
workshops are produced in collaboration with Netera 
members. 


University Teaching Services Todd Rogers, 
Educational Psychology, presents “How Well Did We 
Do?" After investing thought and energy into setting 
an examination, teachers often seek feedback on 
their efforts. This session will discuss procedures for 
evaluating our test. Participants are encouraged to 
bring their item analysis output. 3:30-5:00 p.m., CAB 
281.Web site: www.ualberta.ca/~uts 
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MAR 28 2003 


Centre for Neuroscience Weekly Seminar 
Series, Centre for Neuroscience. Marco Pang, PhD Thesis, 
presents:“Sensory control of human infant stepping.” 
From 12:00 noon to 1:00 p.m. Location: 3-21 Corbett 
Hall. Web site: http://www.neuroscience.ualberta.ca/ 


Department of Biological Sciences 
Department of Biological Sciences Biology 631 
Seminar Series. Alex Wolfe, Earth and Atmospheric 
Sciences, University of Alberta, speaks of “Nitrogen 
deposition, alpine lakes, and ecosystem change: a 
view from the central Rocky Mountains.” 12:00 noon 
in Room M-149 Biological Sciences Building. Web site: 
http://www.biology.ualberta.ca/courses/biol631/ 


Department of Psychology The 17th Annual 
Joseph R. Royce Research Conference will take place on 
Friday March 28, 2003. This is a research conference 
sponsored by the Department of Psychology, University 
of Alberta, to showcase the impressive range of 
research projects that students, staff, and researchers in 
the community are conducting. This conference is an 
excellent opportunity for graduate and undergraduate 
students to showcase their research, build their CVs, as 
well as to gain conference experience. This year, we 
have invited Dr. Dale Corbett, of Memorial University, to 
be our keynote speaker. Dr. Corbett will be speaking on 
the topic of “Protecting and Rewiring the Brain 
Following Stroke’ For information on submitting papers 
to the conference or on events to be held, please con- 
tact conference co-ordinators Elaine Ho (elaineh@ual- 
berta.ca) or Dr. Christina Gagne (cgagne@ualberta.ca) 
Location: Biological Sciences Building. Web site: 
http://www. psych.ualberta.ca/news/conferences.html 


Strickland Memorial Lecture and Dinner Dr. 
Michael Dickinson, Department of Bioengineering, 
California Institute of Technology, is the 2003 Strickland 
Memorial Lecturer. Dr. Dickinson will present his semi- 
nar “How Flies Fly” at 2:30 p.m. in ES 327 (Earth Sciences 
Building), refreshments at 2:15 p.m. The lecture will be 
followed by the Annual Strickland Memorial Dinner 
held at the Faculty Club. Cocktails at 6:30, dinner at 7:00. 
For details on this event, please go to the web site 
shown below. Web site: http://www.biology.ualberta.ca/ 
old_site/uasm//stricklec.htm 


Department of Music Open rehearsal, 
University of Alberta Concert Choir, Madrigal Singers 
and University Symphony Orchestra with 
Distinguished Visitor Ivars Taurins, Conductor. Free 
admission. 4:00 to 7:00 p.m. Convocation Hall. 


Department of Public Health Sciences 
Environmental Health Sciences seminar. Dr. John-Bruce 
Green, Department of Chemistry, will present: 
“Developments of AFM for enhanced chemical and bio- 
logical discrimination.” 2:00 p.m. Location: 10-120 CSB. 


MAR 29 2003 


Department of Music University of Alberta 
Concert Choir, University of Alberta Madrigal Singers, 
University Symphony Orchestra, Ivars Taurins, 
Conductor, Distinguished Visitor. West End Christian 
Reformed Church. 7:00 p.m. 


Department of Music Northern Alberta 
Honor Band, Fordyce Pier, Conductor. Free admission. 
7:00 p.m. Convocation Hall. 


MAR 30 2003 


Department of Music Visiting Artist Recital, 
John Grew, organ. Program will include works by JS 
Bach, de Grigny and Hambraeus. 3:00 p.m. 
Convocation Hall. 


MAR 31 2003 


Department of English Poetry readings by 
Roy Miki and Fred Wah. Roy Miki’s appearance was 
arranged by Mercury Press and funded by the Canada 
Council. The public is welcome. Location: HCL-3, 2 p.m. 


Department of Music Graduate Keyboard 
Seminar with Visiting Artist John Grew. 
Ornamentation in Bach chorales. Free admission. 4:00 
to 5:30 p.m. Convocation Hall. 


Department of Music Masterclass on French 
Classical Repertoire with Visiting Artist John Grew. Co- 
sponsored by the Edmonton Centre Royal Canadian 
College of Organists. Free Admission. 7:30 p.m. 
Convocation Hall. 


General Faculties Council General Faculties 
Council Meeting of March 31, 2003 NEW BUSINESS: 
Governance Structure: Proposal from the Office of the 
Provost and Vice-President (Academic) for the 
Creation of a New General Faculties Council Standing 
Committee — the Learning Environment Committee 
(CLE): Consideration; Vice-President (Research) 
Presentation: Priorities and Initiatives (guest: Mr. Don 
Hickey). Location: Council Chambers, University Hall. 
From 2:00 p.m. to 4:00 p.m. 


APR 01 2003 


Health Promotion & WorkLife Services 
Parenting: Dealing with Power Struggles. Most par- 
ents first experience their child's attempts at autono- 
my at about age two. They feel challenged and often 
a battle of wills begins that last throughout child; 
hood and the teen years. Parents can turn these try- 
ing times into a rewarding growth period for them 


and their children. Join us for this lunch & learn pres- 
entation to learn techniques to overcome these 
power struggles. Presenter: Karen Bell, Lousage. Time: 
12:00 p.m. to 1:00 p.m. To register phone 492-0659 or 
email: sarah.gaudon@hrs.ualberta.ca Location: 
Heritage Lounge, Athabasca Hall. Web site: 
http://www.hrs.ualberta.ca/HealthPromotion 


APR 2 2003 


Department of Music University of Alberta 
Madrigal Singers, Leonard Ratzlaff, Conductor. 
Winspear Centre for Music (part of the CBC's 
Wednesday at Winspear Series). For ticket informa- 
tion, call 428-1414. 12:00 noon. 


Learning English at School: Identity, Social 
Relations, and Classroom Practice Dr. Kelleen 
Toohey, Professor and Director of Graduate Programs, 
Faculty of Education, Simon Fraser University, will dis- 
cuss a longitudinal study about a cohort of young 
English language learners over three years. In particu- 
lar, she will describe the social, material, and intellectu- 
al “economies” in one of their classrooms and how 
these are implicated in the children’s language and 
more general learning. It will be shown that the vari- 
able distribution of resources in classrooms, such as 
instructional practices, has profound effects on learn- 
ing. 4:00-5:30 p.m., Education South 165. 


APR 03 2003 


Department of Dentistry Brown Bag Lunch 
Hour Seminar. Dr. Klaus Boening, Assistant Professor of 
Prosthetics, Dental School of the Free University of 
Berlin, will speak on “Problem Based Learning - 
Experience from the Dresden Dental School” from 12:00 


- 12:50 p.m. Location: 4069 Dentistry/Pharmacy Centre. 


Colloquium Event sponsored by Department 
of Mathematical and Statistical Sciences. Professor 
Alexander Novikov of Sydney University of 
Technology, Australia, will speak on “Martingales and 
first passage times for Ornstein-Uhlenbeck processes 
with a jump component.” Location: CAB 657. 3:30 p.m. 


Department of History and Classics 
Colloquium. Mr. Antonius Haakman will present a 
paper on “Establishing Cultural Identities in Iron Age 
Sicily: The Many Faces of the Indigenous Populations” 
at 3:30 p.m. Coffee and donuts will be served and all 
are welcome. Location: Tory 2-58. 


Department of Political Science Tanya 
Narozhna, University of Alberta, presents:“Botched 
Remedies: Models of Western Assistance for Post- 
Socialist Transition.” 3:30 p.m. Location: Tory 10-4. 


Forest Industry Lecture Series No. 49 Mr. 
William M. Hunter, President and CEO for Alberta 
Pacific Forest Industries Inc., presents:“Ecosystems 
and Economies: Is Forestry Part of the Future?” 3:00 
p.m. A Poster session will be held from 2:00-3:00 p.m. 
in the foyer of Myer Horowitz Theatre before the lec- 
ture. Location: Myer Horowitz Theatre. Web site: 
www.'r.uaiberta.ca 


APR 04 2003 


Department of Biological Sciences 
Department of Biological Sciences, University of 
Alberta. Biology 631 Ecology Seminar Series. Steve 
Heard, Department of Biology, University of New 
Brunswick, presents:“Why so darn many passerine 
birds (and insects angiosperms)? Phylogenetic tree 
shape, speciation/extinction rates, and ecological con- 


trols on biodiversity,” 12:00 noon in M-149 Biological 
Sciences Building. Web site: http://www.biology.ual- 
berta.ca/courses/biol631/?Page=595 


Department of Music The University of 
Alberta Jazz Choir Happnin’; Liana Bob, Conductor. 
8:00 p.m. Convocation Hall. 


Department of Music Duo Majoya Concert. 
Marnie Giesbrecht and Joachim Segger. Francis 
Winspear Centre for Music. For ticket information, call 
428-1414. 8:00 p.m. 


Department of Biological Sciences Pamela 
Geyer, Department of Biochemistry, University of 
lowa, presents:"Tales of a gypsy: How genomic insula- 
tors influence transcriptional regulation,” at 3:30 p.m. 
in Room M-149 of the Biological Sciences Building. 
Host: John Bell. Web site: http://www.biology.ualber- 
ta.ca/courses/genet605/index.php?Page=399 


Department of Dentistry Brown Bag Lunch 
Hour Seminar. Dr. Maria Orellana, PhD, Oral Biology 
and Maxillofacial Pathology, Medical College of 
Georgia will present:“Cell Wounding as a Mechanism 
for Mechanotransduction in Orthodontic Tooth 
Movement in Rats.” From 12:00 - 12:50 p.m. Location: 
4069 Dentistry/Pharmacy Centre. 


Department of Physics Institute for 
Geophysical Research and the Department of Physics 
Joint Colloquium. Room V-120. 3:15 p.m. Title:“Sea-level 
Fingerprints and Climate Dominoes.” Speaker: Dr. J. 
Mitrovica, Department of Physics, University of Toronto. 


Department of Physiology Andrei R. 
Manolescu, Graduate Student, Department of 
Physiology, presents:"The ‘missing link’ of facilitative 
glucose transporters species.” Time: 3:00 p.m. 
Location: 207 HMRC. 


ORE _ 


CIRCLE OF RESEARCH EXCELLENCE 


Departmental Seminar Dr. Stephen Heard, 
Department of Biology, University of New Brunswick, 
Fredericton, presents:“An inordinate fondness for 
phytophagy? Parallel host-race formation in golden- 
rod herbivores and the biodiversity of phytophagous 
insects” Hosted by Dr. David Hik. This event is part of 
the Biological Sciences Departmental Seminar Series. 
3 p.m.in M 145 Biological Sciences Building. 
Refreshments at 2:45 p.m. 


APR 05 2003 


Philosophers’ Cafe Event sponsored by the 
Office of Public Affairs. Nina’s Restaurant, 10139 - 124 
Street. Topic: Youth Crime: Are we doing the right 
thing? Guest Scholar: Dr. Bryan Hogeveen, Professor of 
Sociology. Moderator: Martin Tweedale, Professor of 
Philosophy. From 2:00 to 3:30 p.m. 


Department of Music Master of Music Recital. 
Michael Kurschat, Choral Conducting. Free admission. 
8:00 p.m. Convocation Hall. 


APR 6 2003 


Department of Music The University of 
Alberta Concert Band. William H Street, Director. 3:00 
p.m. Convocation Hall. 


University of Alberta Memorial Service The 
University of Alberta Alumni Association is holding a 
memorial service to pay tribute to our alumni who 
passed away during 2002. A Christian service of wor- 
ship will be held Sunday, April 6th, 2003 from 2-3 p.m. 
at the St. Joseph's College Chapel on the UofA campus. 
A reception will follow. For directions, parking informa- 
tion or to RSVP by April 1st, contact Laura at 492-6075. 


iCORE was established in October 1999 by the Government of Alberta to foster world-class university-based research 


that supports the iT sector. CORE invests in people — the highest caliber research scientists who work on 
fundamental and applied problems in informatics. Around these leaders, world-class research teams are developed. 
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Heritage 
Park Towers 


¢ Private, spacious, glassed 
in balconies 

° Rooftop landscaped garden with 
lounge & sundeck 


2910-109 
Street 


e Intercom Security system with 
video monitor 

e Luxurious suites with open 
floorplans to suit your lifestyle - 
Studio, one bedroom, two 
bedroom and one or two 
bedroom 
penthouses with loft 


Heritage Mf Park Towers 


* Games, recreation rooms & 


Herita ge Pa rk 
T owers 


indoor putting greens 


offers you adult luxury 

living with panoramic 
views of Edmonton, 
creatively designed 

with hi-tech security, 

sprinklered fire 
protection in every 
suite, and energy 
efficiency. 


¢ 6 appliances - built in dishwasher, 
hood fan/microwave combination, 
refrigerator, stove, washer and 
dryer 

¢ Heated underground parking 

e Private chapel, library/sitting 
room 

e Exercise room with modern 
equipment, sauna & spa 

e Adjacent to Heritage Mall, hospital 
and professional complex 


The records arising from this competition will be managed in accordance with provisions of the Alberta Freedom of 
Information and Protection of Privacy Act (FOIPP). The University of Alberta hires on the basis of merit. We are com- 
mitted to the principle of equity of employment. We welcome diversity and encourage applications from all qualified 
women and men, including persons with disabilities, members of visible minorities, and Aboriginal persons. With 
regard to teaching positions: All qualified candidates are encouraged to apply; however, Canadians and permanent 
residents will be given priority. For complete U of A job listings visit www.hrs.ualberta.ca 


RESEARCH FACILITATORS 


The University of Alberta is among the top four 
Canadian universities in attracting external research 
funding. For the fiscal year 2001-2002 research fund- 
ing totalled over $300 million, and over the past five 
years annual research funding has increased by more 
than 100 per cent. It is now necessary to provide 
additional support for the research endeavour in 
terms of administrative personnel. This includes the 
establishment of a number of key research adminis- 
tration positions described as Research Facilitators. 
Research administration encompasses aspects of pre- 
and post-award activities, as well as financial respon- 
sibility for the ongoing management and reporting 
requirements associated with the university's role as 
holder of these funds. The University of Alberta is 
seeking four highly motivated and enthusiastic indi- 
viduals for senior managerial positions as Research 
Facilitators. These will be shared positions for the fol- 
lowing Faculties/School: 

+ School of Business, Extension, and Faculté Saint- 
Jean 

+ Education, Physical Education and Recreation, and 
School of Native Studies 

* Nursing, and Rehabilitation Medicine 

+ Pharmacy and Pharmaceutical Sciences, and Law 

Successful candidates will be responsible for the 
design, implementation and ongoing management of 
research administrative systems in the 
Faculties/School to ensure that the policies of the 
sponsor, as well as policies and procedures of the uni- 
versity are followed. They will work with appropriate 
university units to provide seamless interaction in 
terms of services and financial management. A major 
component of these positions will be to assist 
Faculties/School in pre-award activities to further 
their goals and objectives in the area of research 
development and expansion. 

These positions will be continuing, permanent 
positions covered under the Administrative and 
Professional Officer Agreement and the salary range 
for each position will be from $43,901 to $69,507. 
Effective July 1, 2003 there will be a 4.45 per cent 
salary increase. There will be a joint reporting respon- 
sibility to the Director of the Research Services Office 
and to the respective Faculties/School. 

Knowledge, Skills and Abilities: 

* Graduate degree in the discipline relevant to the 

particular Faculty, or relevant experience. 

Undergraduate degree with relevant experience will 

also be considered. 

Knowledge of research funding environment (feder- 

al, provincial and private sector). 

* Knowledge of and experience in university policies 
and functions. 

+ Superior interpersonal and organizational abilities. 

+ Excellent oral and written communication skills. 

+ An appreciation of the current challenges facing 
academic researchers. 

+ Superior technological skills. 

+ Proven leadership skills. 

Interested applicants are referred to the 
University of Alberta's Human Resources web site 
www.careers.ualberta.ca/Opportunities/Academic.as 
px for more detailed descriptions of these positions. 

Application process: 

Interested applicants should forward their cover- 
ing letter (specifying the position of interest), 
Curriculum Vitae and three references by April 4, 2003 
to: 

Dr. Peter K. Robertson 

Associate Vice-President (Research/Industry) 

Director, Research Services Office 

222 Campus Tower, 8625 — 112 Street 

Edmonton, AB T6G 2E1 

Telephone: 780-492-9292 

FAX: 780-492-7876 

Email: c/o Susan Baker: susan.baker@ualberta.ca 


MANAGER, NEOS LIBRARY 


CONSORTIUM 
LEARNING SYSTEMS ENTERPRISES 


The Department of Learning Systems Enterprises 
(LSE), University of Alberta, is seeking a dynamic pro- 
fessional to manage the NEOS Library Consortium. 
Reporting directly to the executive director of the LSE 
Group, the incumbent is accountable for managing 
the NEOS Library Consortium, in an efficient and 
effective manner. Major areas of responsibility 
include: financial and administrative management of 
NEOS; representing NEOS member libraries on mat- 
ters relating to the integrated library automation sys- 
tem shared with the University of Alberta Library; 
negotiating contracts and agreements on behalf of 
NEOS member libraries; participating, as a member of 
NEOS Executive, in the development of strategic plan- 
ning goals for NEOS; coordinating the integration of 
new members into NEOS; promoting the NEOS 
Library Consortium to external groups; and liaison 
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with other library consortia in Alberta, Canada and 
internationally. 

NEOS is a co-operative consortium of 19 member 
libraries, situated throughout Alberta, providing 
access to information in a cost effective manner. NEOS 
Libraries have created and maintain a shared online 
catalogue and share people, technology, collections 
and resources. The NEOS Library Consortium office is 
located at the University of Alberta. 

Qualifications include: 

* Masters degree in Library and Information Studies, 
or equivalent, plus at least three to four years rele- 
vant administrative experience 

Outstanding interpersonal skills; excellent written 
and oral communication abilities 

Ability to foster relationships and negotiate part- 
nerships with professionals in the library and infor- 
mation community 

* Communication and facilitation skills to encourage 
diverse groups to work together to accomplish 
goals 

Knowledge and understanding of current and 
emerging library and information systems and 
databases 

Ability to develop, analyze and present annual plans 
and financial plans 

* Knowledge of accepted accounting practices 

This is an Administrative Professional Officer 
position, with excellent benefits, and a salary range of 
$42,452 - $67,218 (salary range will increase by 4.5 
percent on July 1, 2003). 

Please send résumés in confidence by mail, fax or 
e-mail by March 31, 2003 to: 

Janine Andrews, Executive Director 
LSE Group 

Ring House #1, University of Alberta 
Edmonton, Alberta T6G 2E1 
janine.andrews@ualberta.ca 

Fax: 492-6185 


DIRECTOR 

COMPUTER AND NETWORK SERVICES (CNS) & 
ASSOCIATE CHIEF INFORMATION AND TECH- 
NOLOGY OFFICER (CITO) 


The University of Alberta in Edmonton is one of 
Canada's premier research universities. In a strongly 
collaborative interdisciplinary environment, more than 
8,000 staff and 32,000 students contribute to a richly 
varied program with teaching and research at its core. 

In order to maintain and enhance academic qual- 
ity through the effective application and integration 
of information and educational technology, the 
Provost and Vice-President (Academic) is seeking to fill 
the position of DIRECTOR - CNS AND ASSOCIATE CITO. 

The success of the DIRECTOR - CNS AND ASSOCI- 
ATE CITO is contingent upon an ability to provide 
leadership and technical guidance towards achieving 
high quality information, communication technology, 
computing and networked services that enhances the 
University of Alberta's ability to carry out its vision 
and key strategies. The director CNS and associate 
CITO leads a senior team of professionals to achieve 
high quality delivery of enterprise-wide computing 
services for research, teaching and community sup- 
port. This position is directly accountable for leading 
Computing and Network Services department to 
ensure efficient and effective information and com- 
munications operations are aligned, and to support 
academic excellence in teaching, learning, research 
and administration. Currently, this position reports to 
the Deputy Provost until such time as the CITO posi- 
tion is filled. 

The Search Committee is seeking a director with 
a vision of technology’s role in the future of higher 
education, strong technical expertise, effective plan- 
ning and problem-solving abilities, and a fundamen- 
tal commitment to providing high quality service. In 
particular, the successful candidate must be a strate- 
gic university collaborator who has demonstrated 
excellence in managing change within a complex 
academic or similar similar environment. 

This is a full-time continuing Administrative 
Professional Officer position with a salary range of 
$79,231 - $125,445. 

Applications, including a résumé and a state- 
ment of your vision of technology's role in higher 
education, should be addressed to 

Chair, Advisory Selections Committee — Director 
CNS and Associate CITO 

Office of the Provost and Vice-President 
(Academic) 

2-10 University Hall 

University of Alberta 

Edmonton, AB T6G 2J9 

provost@ualberta.ca 

Applicants should also arrange for three letters 
of reference to be sent to the Chair. Deadline for the 
receipt of applications and letters of reference is 
March 28, 2003. 


Ads are charged at $0.65 per word. Minimum charge: $6.50. All advertisements must be paid for in full by cash or 
cheque at the time of their submission. Bookings may be made by fax or mail provided payment is received by mail 
prior to the deadline date. Pre-paid accounts can be set up for frequent advertisers. Please call 492-2325 for more 
information. 


ACCOMMODATIONS FOR RENT 

REAL ESTATE — Buy or Sell, Leases 
(Furnished/unfurnished). Janet Fraser or Gordon W.R. 
King. Telephone: (780) 441-6441, www.gordonwrking- 
assoc.com Gordon W.R. King and Associates Real 
Estate Corp. 

ST. ALBERT house, fully furnished 2 storey walk- 
out, 3 bedrooms, 2,600 sq ft. Beautiful view and gar- 
den. Immediate possession. $1,650/month, no pets. 
References required. Call Janet Fraser, Gordon W.R. 
King and Associates Real Estate, 441-6441. 

PARKVIEW SERENE LOCATION on ravine offers 
fabulous executive home, fully furnished. Home 
offices, dream kitchen, $3,000/month. Call Janet 
Fraser, Gordon W.R. King and Associates Real Estate, 
441-6441. 

VICTORIA PROMENADE. Furnished one bedroom 
and den. View of river valley. April 1.$1,000/month. 
Call Janet Fraser, Gordon W.R. King and Associates 
Real Estate, 441-6441. 

PROPERTIES ON HIGH STREET. Sparkling new 
executive, two bedroom, two bathroom. Hardwood 
floors, fabulous view. Immediate. $1,675/month. Call 
Janet Fraser, Gordon W.R. King and Associates Real 
Estate, 441-6441. 

9929 SASKATCHEWAN DRIVE, spacious executive 
one bedroom, looking out over city, river valley. 
$1,375/month. Immediate. Call Janet Fraser, Gordon 
W.R. King and Associates Real Estate, 441-6441. 

BLUE QUILL executive townhouse, two bedrooms 
and den. Fireplace, formal dining room and living 
room. Fully furnished. $1,400/month. Immediate. Call 
Janet Fraser, Gordon W.R. King and Associates Real 
Estate, 441-6441. 

NEAR MILLCREEK RAVINE, tranquil two storey, 
three bedroom. $1,175/month. Furnished. Immediate. 
Call Janet Fraser, Gordon W.R. King and Associates 
Real Estate, 441-6441. 

RIVERBEND RAMSAY CRESCENT, classy executive 
four bedroom, two storey, fully furnished. Huge yard. 
Finished basement. August 1, 2003 - August 31, 2004. 
$1,800/month. Call Janet Fraser, Gordon W.R. King and 
Associates Real Estate, 441-6441, 951-0672. 

THE GARNEAU, near U of A, 2,000 sq ft, executive 
two storey condo with hardwood floors. Two bed- 
rooms. Furnished. $1,800/month. April 15, 2003. Call 
Janet Fraser, Gordon W.R. King and Associates Real 
Estate, 441-6441, 951-0672. 

WINDSOR PARK, near U of A, spacious three bed- 
room bungalow with studio, garage. $1,500/month. 
Immediate. Call Janet Fraser, Gordon W.R. King and 
Associates Real Estate, 441-6441, 951-0672. 

MCKERNAN, near U of A, executive two storey, 
three bedroom. Finished basement. Fully furnished. 
$1,400/month. Immediate. Call Janet Fraser, Gordon 
W.R. King and Associates Real Estate, 441-6441, 951- 
0672. 

CALL NOW! To buy, sell, lease a condominium. 
$49,000 to $450,000. Please ask for Connie Kennedy, 
condo specialist/consultant, since 1968. RE/MAX Real 
Estate Central, 482-6766, 488-4000. 

HOUSE FOR RENT. Three bedroom, two storey, 
detached character home. One block away from U of 
A campus. $1,500 per month plus utilities and dam- 
age deposit. References. Please call (780) 439-0507 
and leave a name and phone number where you can 
be contacted during the day. 

PENTHOUSE SUITE, 8340 Jasper Avenue. Available 
Aoril 1. 1,260 sq ft, two bedroom, livingroom, five 
appliances, two baths. Two blocks LRT, river valley 
view, underground parking, pool, exercise room, 


$1,450 including cable/utilities. Call 908-7551 or 718- 
1159. 

HOME FOR RENT, near bus route, 3 + 1 bedrooms, 
three full baths, double garage, large fenced yard, 
available furnished, $1,200/month negotiable. Phone 
(780) 466-7826. 

FURNISHED EXEC two bedroom Garneau Loft, 
office, laundry, two baths, two fireplaces, seven appli- 
ances, underground parking. Near U of A. 
$1,250/month. (780) 743-0330. 


ACCOMMODATIONS FOR SALE 

VICTORIA PROPERTIES — knowledgeable, trust- 
worthy, realtor with Edmonton references. Will answer 
all queries, send information, no cost/obligation. 
“Hassle-free” property management provided. (250) 
383-7100, Lois Dutton, Duttons & Co. Ltd. #101 - 364 
Moss Street, Victoria, B.C. V8V 4N1 

DRAMATIC CONTEMPORARY, two storeys on one 
acre in the Estates of Sherwood Park, 6,188 sq ft., five 
bedrooms. Designer kitchen, theatre room in base- 
ment. Substantially upgraded by Monogram Homes 
in 2001. Spa room, nanny suite, home offices. 
$1,550,000.00 Call Janet Fraser, Gordon W.R. King and 
Associates Real Estate, 441-6441. 

RIVERBEND FALCONER COURT fabulous bunga- 
low with two bedrooms, den, sunroom. Could be per- 
fect home office. For details, call Janet Fraser, Gordon 
W.R. King and Associates Real Estate, 441-6441. 

1,274 SQ FT BUNGALOW in Lendrum; new fur- 
nace. Three schools nearby; easy access to University 
and hospital. Please call 434-4525. 

SELLING? CALL A PROFESSIONAL, highly experi- 
enced area specialist today for a free market update 
or marketing plan to help achieve your real estate 
goals. Ed Lastiwka, Royal LePage Noralta, 431-5607, 
email: ed@royallepage.ca 

SALE BY OWNER. Warehouse Loft in downtown, 
1,280 square feet. 1913 building, hardwood floors, 
brick walls. Jacuzzi, southern exposure, one minute 
walk to Bay LRT. Lots of sunlight. Beautiful open loft. 
425-7012. 


ACCOMMODATIONS WANTED 

PROFESSIONAL WILL HOUSE-SIT, short term or 
long term. Henri, 716-3555. 

PROFESSIONAL COUPLE LOOKING TO HOUSE-SIT 
in Edmonton, short or long-term, starting June 2003 
or later. Willing to do basic home care and mainte- 
nance. Will consider a reasonable sublet. Please call 
(902) 634-8895 (N.S.) or e-mail wbaxter@hotmail.com 


GOODS FOR SALE 
CASH PAID for quality books. Edmonton Book 
Store, 433-1781, www.edmontonbookstore.com 


SERVICES 

DAVE RICHARDS, Journeyman Carpenter, General 
Contractor. Complete renovations including plumbing 
and electrical. Custom cabinet work. No job too small. 
436-6363. 

ALEXANDER EDITING. Manuscripts, theses, pro- 
posals, correspondence. Ten years academic editing 
experience. 433-0741. E-mail: nathanlaroi@shaw.ca 

INDEXING. Experienced back-of-the-book and 
database indexer. Humanities and social sciences. 
Judy Dunlop, 444-3787, www.dunlopinfo.ca 

DO-ALL CUSTOM MAINTENANCE. Bonded and 
insured. BBB Member. Renovations over 23 years. 
Fences, decks, etc. Phone/Fax 415-5444. 


CAMPUS CONSTRUCTION UPDATE 


Construction of the addition to the north side of Windsor Car Park will take place 
primarily between April and September 2003. The car park will remain operational 
during this period. Trees immediately north of the car park will be removed, but new 
trees will be added and appropriate landscaping done following construction. — = 


Proposed construction stages: 

March 10 Fence construction starts 
March 17 Tree removal starts 

March 17 to April 11 Foundation work 


September 15 New section car park opens 


ROAD RE-DESIGN 


Commencing in mid-March, construction will begin of a new road from Saskatchewan 
Drive (east of the Faculty Club) to provide access for construction of the new National _ 
Institute for Nanotechnology and other buildings in that area. The Institute will be 

built on the site of the present “Temporary Lab’ east of Windsor Car Park. When the 

new road has been completed, the road immediately north of Windsor Car Park will be 
closed, but access to the Faculty Club parking lot will remain from 116 Street. 


More information: Office of Public Affairs —- Judy Goldsand 492-0443, 492-2325 


Display advertisements: Camera-ready artwork is required to size, complete with halftones if necessary. 


Call 417-3464 for sizes, rates and other particulars. 


CONFIDENCE. INTEGRITY. VALUE. 


Subaru All Wheel Drive 


tic, Wagon 


We support 
people making 
discoveries. 


Alberta 


INGENUITY 


Fund 


TOM AMELL 
SENIOR SUBARU REPRESENTATIVE 
toma@rollysubary. 


www.albertaingenuity.ca 
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Lines of Site reaches Boston 


Exhibit showcases broad artistic influences at U of A 


Steve Dixon's Mine Site No. 19, photogravure, 2002 


Sean Caulfield's The Mountain, etching, lithography, mezzotint, chine collé, 2002 


By Ryan Smith 


n exhibit of printmaking images 

created by University of Alberta 

professors and students is now on 
display at the Sherman Gallery in Boston, 
MA. The gallery, a part of the Boston 
University College of Fine Arts, will 
show the Lines of Site 2003: Confluent Visual 
Cultures exhibit until April 6. 

Sean Caulfield, a U of A professor of 
printmaking and drawing, holder of a 
Canada Research Chair in printmaking, 
and one of the contributors to the exhibit, 
said the timing of the show is excellent 
because it coincides with the 2003 
Southern Graphics Print Conference in 
Boston, April 2 - 6. Hosted by four arts 
schools in Boston, including Boston 
University, the conference will attract 
about 800 of the top printmaking artists 
and scholars from around the world. 

“This is terrific for us,” Caulfield said. 
“It means our already well-known pro- 
gram will become even better known, 
and it will help us recruit more of the top 
graduate students and visiting artists.” 

The Lines of Site 2003 exhibit includes 
32 pieces that have been created by U of 
A students and faculty over the past 
decade. It follows an earlier exhibition 
and symposium held at the U of A in 
1997, entitled Sightlines: Printmaking and 
Image Culture. The exhibit has grown and 
evolved since then and has been dis- 
played in Japan, Europe, and the 
Canadian Royal College of Art. 

Anne-Marie Parisi, director of the 


Sherman Gallery, said 
the gallery has received 
“a very good turn out” 
since the exhibit opened 
February 23. “Our 
gallery is a little smaller, 
just less than 2,000 
square feet, and these 
prints are quite big, a bit 
larger than what we 
usually show. But the 
monumental size of 
prints in our gallery is 
exciting, I think. 

“The gallery is sur- 
rounded by glass on 
three sides, so this show 
really grabs people's 
attention when they 
walk by — it's quite eye- 
catching,” Parisi said. 

“This is particularly great for us 
because it's the result of a collaboration 
with the University of Alberta and the 
Canadian Consulate General in Boston,” 
Parisi added. 

Caulfield said there is no single, par- 
ticular theme that unifies the show. “But 
the print area of the U of A has allowed 
for many international influences to come 
into the work, and I think there is an 
international feel to the show,” he said. 

will also show at Illinois State 
University in September this year, and 
other shows in the U.S. are being dis- 
cussed as well. @ 
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Liz Ingram's Graven Intimacy: Vulnerable Source II, drypoint, etching, 2000 


